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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Journal of a Visit to South Africa, an 


1815 and 18160; with some Account of 


the Missionary Settlements of the Unated 
Brethren. By the Rev. C. J. Latrobe. 
London. 4to. 1818. 


Tne volume before us is a handsome 
book, and contains a map of ‘the 
southern division of the Cape of Good 
Hope Colony, with sixteen plates 
(chiefly coloured) from drawings taken 
on the spot, and which form interesting 
illustrations. Mr. Latrobe is a preacher 
amongst the Moravians, or United Bre- 
thren, a zealous assistant m, and con- 
ductor of, their extensive missions, and 
unites the rare qualities of a gentleman, 
a cheerful companion, abounding in 
original humour, with the sterling merits 
of a truly pious character, and a mind 
refined and accomplished. As a very 
superior composer and performer of 
sacred music, Mr. Latrobe is also well 
known to the public. That an indi- 
vidual so enlightened should have 
been fixed upon for investigating the 
country near the Cape, for the pur- 
pose of choosing a new situation to 
establish a settlement, as well as for 
arranging some business with the gover- 
nor, can excite no surprise. The re- 
sult has-been very satisfactory to the in- 
terests of the mission, and has presented 
us with this volume of entertaining ob- 
servations. Our limits preclude us from 
minutely following Mr. Latrobe’s nar- 
tative; but the general outline of his 
Voyage and journey we shall state, 
omitting those parts which particularly 


_Tefer to his religious and political opi- 





hions. Of the latter it is, however, proper 
Yo remark, that they are strictly British. 

On the Ist of October, 1816, Mr. 
Latrobe sailed from Gravesend ; and he 
sves us many reflections that occur to 
the mind of a landsman on his finding 
imself encompassed by a new cle- 
Ment : — . 

“On the 9th of November, a shoal of 
Pirpotses surrounded the ship, and amused 
creel theirplayfulnuess, and the astonish- 
said iy a ot their motions. They are 
wi ad rs ni gy of ‘a nem. 5 — 
Mit of the it agg »roke over the lore- 

Sup, and sometimes exon ap 


Vor, ] 





proached us, as we sat on the quarter-deck. 
For above two hours the moon shone bright, 
every now and then seeming to step behind 
soine dark swift-flying cloud, and to come 
forth again with redontled Instre. The 
foaming edges of the waves appear, at a dis- 
tance, like Jong lines of phosphoric light, 
chasing each other; and whenever a wave 
dashes over the decks, the sparks it contains 
run with the water to and fro, as the ship 
rolls from side to side. On the 18th, flying 
fish made their first appearance, and on that 
account it was hoped that dolphins were not 
tar off; we prepared with great eagerness of 
expectation to revenge the catise of these 
detenceless creatures, by an attack on the 
pursuers ; but in vain, for none approached 
the ship. On the 19th a shoal of bonettas 
played about the ship; and in the afternoon 
a large turtle was observed asleep, floating 
close to the ship. On the 21st the Island 
of Madeira appeared far to the westward. 
24th, at day-break, land was discovered to 
the south-east, being the Salvayes, considered 
as belonging to the Madeira islands, and un- 
inhibited. On the 26thy Teneriffe, with its 
peak, showed itsclt; aud on the 28th we passed 
close to Paliva. On the 5th, at day-break, 
land was scen. It was Sal, one of the Cape 
de Verd islands. In the evening some flying 
fish felt on board: their bodies are shaped 
somewhat like a herring, with large eyes: 
their wings, or flying fins, reach nearly to the 
tail, and spread three inches; but when dry, 
they can uo longer support the fish above 
water. After morning service, the island of 
Bonavista was in sight. 6th, this morning 
we had a pleasing exhibition of the wonder- 
ful swiftness and agility of a host of bottle- 
nosed porpoises. For fialf an hour’ they 
played and frisked about the ship’s bows, 
leaping out of the water, pursuing each other, 
tumbling head over tail, and performing all 
kinds of tricks. On the Sth a consider- 
able storm took place, a wave broke two of 
the cabin windows, and overstreamed all the 
books, papers, and whatever lay on the 
lockers. Jn the evening a hawk perched on 
the foreyard, amf was taken: she was a 
beautitul bird. I protested against her 
destruction, as contrary to all rules of hos- 
pitality, but could not save her. On the 
17th we caught a fish, it was an albiéore, 
and had a flying fish in its stomach: its 
length was two feet, its colour dark green 
with darker stripes, and spots on the back ; 
its belly 18 of the most brilliant mother-of- 
pearl, its mouth small, the body narrow 
across the back, and belly sloping olf to an 
inch and a half at the root of the tail; the 
latter is vertical and torked. It had six fins; 
two on the breast, one on each side, and two 
dorsal fins, from which, to the root of the 
tail, six small triang@lar fins were placed in a 
row. On the 18th we-ecrossed the Line, 
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when the usual ceremonies took place; Nep- 
tune and his wife appeared in the persons of 
the black carpenter and the second mate. 
On the Sd of December a species of that 
curious animal, called by some the Portu- 
gueze man of war, was thrown by a wav2 
into the mizen chain, and brought on deck 
for our inspection, It seemed to be a young 
one; its body only three inches long, — 
shaped like that of a snail, quite transparent, 
of a light cerulean blue, passing into green 
towards the head, which had a crest like a 
fan, also transparent and tinged with purple 
atthe top. A number of antenna of a de 

blue colour proceeded from the body, and a 
tail from three to four feet long, looking like 
a string of small blue beads. On examming 
it, Mr. Buck happened to prick its body with 
the sharp point’ of a penkmfe, it instantly 
shrunk together and almost vanished, nothing 
but a smail pulpy substance remaining. On 
the Sth we were visited by various kinds of 
water-fowl, Cape pigeons, Mother Carey's 
chickens, and several birds, with long beaks, 
unknown to us; in general, we bave lately 
appeared as if we were quite alonc, swim- 
ming in this vast ocean, not a creature ap- 
proaching us. On the 14th a small species of 
catfish was ttrown on béard; and on the 
15th the captain shet two albatrosses. This 
is a magnificent bird; it is of the purest 
white, covered with the most beautital downy 
plumage. A small pretty bird, called the 
Cape-pigeon, alSo came on board. About 
noon, for several hours, when the Heavens 
were remarkably cloudless, but the air filled 
with a reddish haze, the sun was surrounded 
by a very large perihelion, in appearance 
about ten diameters from its orb: towards 
the east, its brightness was so great that it 
faintly showed prismatic colours. On the 
16th the air and water seemed tilled with all 
hinds of birds, flying or swituming, and a 
shark was seen scudding along on some mur- 
derous errand, On the 23d the second mate 
roused us from cur dulness by calling out 
‘land!’ Jt was the Table-mountain: we 
were excecdingly delighted with the view 
before us. Ou the 24th a breeze sprung up; 
aud we sailed forwards: a grampus followed 
us, and numerous large gulls. Cape-town 
presents itself, pleasantly situated at the foor 
of the Table-mountain: the company landed, 
and were comfortably situated in the Graave 
Straat.”— “* After dinner we waiked to see 
the town, and entered the governor's, late the 
Company’s gardens, ‘The avenues are planted 
with ouk of luxuriant foliage, skirted on each 
side with hedges of myrtle. \..ithin @ stoné 
fence several ostriches and othet birds, and 
in a separate building a lion, lioness, and 
tiger are kept. The vanety of faeces, com- 
plexious, and dresses seen amongst these 
people, is striking. The greatest part aré 
black taynyv. Not many Hortenrers: 
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Many are Mahometans; but there appears 
little religious animosity amongst them. As 
to the Christian inhabitants; the English, 
Dutch Calvinists, and Lutherans, possess the 
churches. There are some vineyards: the 
vines grow without espaliers, placed in rows, 
like currant-bushes in our gardens. Fences 
of the large aloe, and of cactus, or Indian fig, 
are Common. Passing through the premises 
of Mr. Zorn, we observed a fine mongoose, 
or mansehund, from Java, a species of 
viverra, It was a beautiful creature, about a 
foot long, with a sharp snout; the body is 
richly clothed with fine long hair ; its va a 
is a dark olive.” 

On leaving Cape-town, Mr. Latrobe's 
party had four waggons; the first 
drawn by twelve, and the second by 
fourteen bullocks. We regret our in- 
ability to extract much useful and in- 
teresting information concerning the 
method of travelling, and the natural 
productions, both vegetable and mine- 
ral, they met with. In a thicket they 
saw a snake, hastening with a young 
frog entangled in its coils; but its 
swiftness was such, that with all their 
exertions to destroy it, they only 
rescued the captive; and Brother 
Schmitt pointed out a place where, 
some years ago, he narrowly escaped 
death, in a rencontre with a tiger. 
They now arrived at Groenkloof, a 
missionary settlement, where Mr. La- 
trobé feelingly descants upon his joy at 
secing so many who were lately wretch- 
ed, ignorant, and wicked heathen, 
brought together as a people of God. 
This settlement is a fruitful field in 
the midst of a desert. A coloured en- 
graving here is subjoined. ‘The number 
of inhabitants in this settlement, in the 

ear 1815, amounted to three hundred. 
he following is an account of a 
eavyern :— 

“ Calling on Mr. Poleman, he gave me an 
account of a remarkable cavern in Irango, a 

art of the district of Zwellendam, from 
whence he had brought some singular stalec- 
tites. It is, by his account, ene of the 
largest subterranean excavations in the Known 
world, whose vast chambers and dark re- 
cesses have not yet been fully explored. The 
stalectites in some of its halls are from six- 
teen to twenty-four feet in height, forming 


majestic groups of columns, supporting, in 


appearance, immense domes. Mr. Poleman, 
whose ardour led him to venture into many 
passages and cavities never yet visited, was, 
iss some places, preveuted trom proceeding 
by huge dunghils made by innumerable hosts 
ef bats, which covered the walls and cielings 
ef this horrid dungeon,” 

Wolves, jackals, and tigers, have a 
safe retreat amongst the woods and 
rocks hereabouts; and during a pedes- 
trian excursion the travellers met a 
herd of ten er twelve baboons on the 
road. | 

‘* The cowardly creatures betook 
themselves speedily to flight, and with 





astonishing dexterity and swiftness 
scaled the steep, and to man inmacces- 
sible cliffs, where they made a stand, 
till the cracks of the Hottentots’ whips 
so frightened them, that they in an 
instant disappeared, but kept a hide- 
ous yell for some time.”-—‘‘ Guadenthal 
lies about one hundred and twenty 
English miles from Cape-town, and is 
the principal settlement of the United 
Brethren in South Africa. The mission 
was began in 1737. Coloured prints 
of the approach to, and the inside of, 
the chapel at Guadentha], are given. 
Many very interesting particulars relat- 
ing to the converted heathen are here 
given, as well as characteristic remarks 
upon their manners, &c. One day, 
when Mr. Latrobe was drawing by the 
help of a camera-obscura, several 
Hottentots gathered round, who were, 
one after another, gratified by a peep 
into it. A woman called to another 
passing by, ‘ Come and peep, Susan, 
Mynheer has brought the church, and 
all the trees, into his box.’” 


( To be concluded in our next.) 


i> ” 


English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. A 
Satire. By Lord Byron. 

(Concluded from our last, p. 87.) 

Tue following satire on the Italian 

stage in England produces further spe- 

cimens of the noble critic’s severity :— 

“ Then Iet Avsonta, skill’d in ev’ry art 

To soften manners, but corrupt the heart, 

Pour her exotic follies o’er the town, 

To sanction vice, and hunt decorum down: 


Let wedded strumpets languish o’er Desuayts, 
And bless the promise which his form displays ; 





While Gayton bounds before the enraptur’d looks | 


Of hoary marquesses and stripling dukes ; 

Let high-born letchers eye the lively Presve 
Twirl her light limbs that spurn the needless veil ; 
Let ANGIOLINI bare her breast of snow, 

Wave the white arm, and point the pliant toe ; 
Coxuin1 trill her love-inspiriug song, 

Strain her fair neck, and charm thelist’ning throng ! 
Raise not your scythe, suppressors of our vice! 
Meforming saints! too delicately nice ! 

By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 

No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave ; 
And beer undrawn, and beards unmown, display 
Your holy rev’rence for the sabbath-day !” 


Hitherto his lordship has confined ’ Literati. “If, before I escaped from my teens, 


himself to the male votaries of Par- 
nassus; but now, after a round-robin 
of almost as many names as lines, he 
turns upon poor Rosa-Matilda, the 
quiet oceupant of a corner in the 
Mornin Post:-—- 

* And thou, too, Scorr*! resign to minstrels 

rude 

The wilder Slogan of a Border feud : 
Let others spin their meagre lines for hire ; 
Enough for Genius if itself inspire ! 





* « By the bye, Il hupe that in Mr. Scorr’s 
next poem, his hero or _heroine will be less 
addicted to “Gramarye,’ and more to Grammar, 
than the Lady of the Lay, and her bravo Wrt- 
Liam of DeLtonaine.” 


ms 


— 


a 





| step aside to vituperate the earl; 10— his work 


Let Sournny sing, altho’ his teeming muse, 
Prolitic every spring, be too profuse ; 
Let simple Worpswortn chime his childish verse, 
And brother CoLertpGe lull the babe at nurse; 
Let spectre-mongering Liwss aim, at most, 
To rouse the galleries, or to raise a ghost ; 
Let Moore be lewd; let Srranororp steal from 
Moonrr, 
And swear that Ca moens sang such notes of yore: 
Let Hayrey hobble cn; Montcomeny rave; 
And godly Graname chaunt a stupid stave; 
Let sonnetecring Bow Es his strains refine, 
And whine and simper to the fourteenth line ; 
Let Storr, Cartiste*, Matitpa,and the rest 
Of Grub-street, and of Grosvenor-place, the best, 
Scrawl on, ’till death release us from the strain, 
Or common sense assert her rights again,” 


The following simile, addressed to 
Henry Kirk White, who died at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 1806, is extremely beau- 
tiful, but unfortunately wants originality 
to recommend it. Lines nearly similar 
may be found in Waller; they are 
addressed to a lady singing :— 

‘“« So the struck eagle stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 

And wing’d the shaft that.quiver’d in his heart: 
Keen were his pangs, but keener fur to feel, 

He nurs’d the pinion which impell’d the steel, 
While the same plumage that had warm’d his nest, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast,” 

After continuing, through several 
hundred lines, this retaliation, so dif- 
ferent to that which Pope bestowed 
upon his literary enemies, he sums up 
the whole of his wrongs, his feelings, 
and his vengeance, in the following 
manly and energetic conclusion to the 
poem: no comment, note, nor praise, oi 
ours can add to its force; no criticism, 





* « Tt may be asked, why I have censured the 
Earl of Can iste, my guardian and relative, t 
whom I dedicated a volume of puerile poems 4 
few years ago? The guardianship was nominal, 
at least as far as I have been able to discover; 
the relationship 1 cannot help, and am very sorry 
for it; but as. his lordship seemed to forget it on # 
very essential occasion to me, I shall not burtben 
my memory with the recollection. I do vot thin. 
that personal differences sanction the unjust col 
demnation of a brother scribbler; but [ see no 
reason why they should act as a preventative, 


F when the author, noble or ignoble, has for a series 


of years beguiled a “ discerning public” (us the 
advertisements have it) with divers reams of most 
orthodox, imperial nonsense. Besides, I do 1 


’ 


come fairly in review with those of other Patricia 


said any thing in favour of his lordship’s pi) 

books, it was in the way of dutiful dedicate: 
and more from the advice of others than my 0W" 
judgment, and [ scize the first opportunity of pr- 
nouncing my sincere recantation. I have hears 
that some persons conceive me to be under oblig® 
tions to Lord Carlisle; if so, 1 shall be most pam 
cularly happy to learn what they aze, and wher: 


conferred, that they may be duly appreciate’: 5 


and publicly acknowleded. What [ have hyd.’ 
advanced as an opinion on his printed things, ° 
am prepared to support, if necessary, by quel 
tions froin elegies, eulogies, odes, episodes, 4” 
certain facetious and dainty tragedies, bealing * 
name and mark. 
€ What can ennoble knaves, or fools, or cowe’” 
Alas! nei all the blood of all the Howards 
So says Pope. Amen.” 


or 
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hatred, nor malevolence of his lordship’s 
antagonists can detract from its poetical 
merit. Whether or not it every where 
redounds to the credit of the satirist’s 
judgment, is another question :-— 
« Yet once again adieu! ere this, the sail 
That wafts me hence Is shiv'ring in the gale ; 
And Afric’s coast, and Calpe’s* adverse height, 
And Stamboul’s+ minarets must grect my sight; 
Thence shall L stray through beauty’s native clime, 
Where Kaff¢ is clad in rocks, and crown’d with 
snows sublime. 

But should I back return, no ietter’c rage 
Shall drag my common-place book on the stage: 
Let vain Valentiaf] rival luckless Carr, 
And equal him whose work he sought to mar ; 
Let Aberdeen and Elgin: $ still pursue 
The shade of fame through regions of virtd ; 
Waste useless thousands on their Phidian treaks, 
Mis-shepen monuments, and maim’d antiques ; 
And inake their grand saloons a general mart 
For all the mutilated blocks of art. 
Of Dardan tours let Dilettanti tell, 
J leave topogiaphy to classic Gell € ; 
And quite content, no more shall interpose 
‘To stan mankind with poesy or prose. 
‘Thus far I’ve held my undisturb’d career, 
Prepar’d for rancour, steel’d ’gainst selfish fear: 
This thing of rhyme [ ne‘er disdain’d 10 own — 
Though uot obtrusive, yet not quite unknown, 
My voice was heard again, Uiough not so loud, 
My page, though nameless, never disavow’d ; 
And now at once I tear the veil away ;-— 
Cheer on the pack! the quarry stends at bay, 
Unsear'd by all the din ot Mitrourne house, 
By Lamee’s resentment, orby HOLLAND sspouse, 
By Jerrrey’s harmless pistol, Hatram’s rage, 
Epina’s brawny sons and brimstone page. 

* Our men in Buckram shail have blows enough, 
And feel they too aie * penctiable stuff :’ 
And though £ hope not hence unscath’d to go, 
Who conquers me shall find a stubborn fue. 
dhe time hath been, when no harsh sound would 

fall 

From lips that now may seem imbued with gall, 
Nor fools nor follies tempt me to despise 
the meanest thing that ccawl’d beneath my eyes ; 
But now so callous grown, so Chang’d since youth, 
I've learn’d to think, and sternly speak the truth ; 
Learn’d to deride the critic's starch decree, 
And break him on the wheel he meant for me ; 
Yo spurn the 10d a scribbler bids me kiss, 
Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss : 
Nay, more, though all my rival rhymesters frown, 
! too can hunt a poetaster down ; 
And, arm’d in proof, the gauntlet cast at once 
To Scotch marauder, and to Southern dunce. 
Thus much I’ve dared to do ; how far my lay 
Hath wrong'd these righteous times, let others say ; 
his let the world, which knows not how to spare, 
Yet rarcly blames unjustly, now declare.” 


_ 





* “ Caipé is the ancient name of Gibraltar.” 
_t “Stamboul is the Turkish word for Coustan- 
unople.” 

¢ “ Kaif, Mount Caucasus.” 
: I Lond Valentia (whose tremendous Travelsare 
‘orA-coming with due decorations, graphical, 
topographical, and typographical, ) deposed, on 
Sit John Carr's unlucky suit, that Dubois’s satire 
yan his purchasing the “ Stranger int Ire- 
and.” Gh fie, my lord! has your lordship no 
‘nore feeling for a fellow tourist? but two of a 
trade, they say, &e.” 
P. Wy Kigin would fain persuade us, that all 
a es, with and without noses, in his stone- 

Ps are the works of Phidias! Credat Judas!” 
-, Mr. Gell’s topography of Troy and Ithaca 
— onl lu ensure the approbation of every 
a possessed of classical taste, as well for the 
Onmation Mr, G. conveys to the mind of the 
‘cader, as for the ability aud research the ICs pee- 


' . 
% WoTrr display.” 
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Canto the Fourth, By Lord Byron. 


(Continued from our last.) 


Tur Fourth Canto: of Childe Harold 
differs materially from the former parts : 
except in name and measure, it can 
hardly be said to be allied to them. 
Any concern and curiosity for the fate 
of Harold, whom Lord Byron has in- 
sisted upon our believing a fictitious 
character, and even intended for an- 
other Zeluco, is now put an end to by 
his lordship’s candour, which however 
comes rather late: we find those sus- 
picions which formerly gave so much 
offence, confirmed and admitted; and 
have only to look in the recent public 
journals for the elucidation of Childe 
fiavold’s history, as far as it has yet 
gone, 

This poem is entirely devoid of inci- 
dent, and, like most works merely de- 
scriptive, has a strong portion of dul- 
ness. We must also reluctantly admit, 
that we find it considerably behind the 
rest, in the flashes of spirit, variety, 
and originality, that formerly were so 
attractive in his lordship’s poems. 
There are more frequent lapses in 
point of language; and we lament to 
see expressions like ‘ immedicable,” 
and ‘* those formed to eat,” arresting 
our attention, and disturbing the imagi- 
nation by their long-spun imbecility. 
Those everlasting murmurs of discon- 
tent, which at first awakened interest 
and excited sympathy nearly allied to 
pity, recur too often for the most patient 
and determined spirit of slavish admira- 
tion to endure; and we really must re- 
monstrate against a succession of such 
hopeless groans, frowns, and complaints. 
We trust to sec his lordship exerting 
his naturally noble nature, and excel- 
lent understanding, by giving us some 
brighter touches of character, especially 
as he so often condescends to become 
the individual example and moral of his 
fellow beings. In the following lines is 
a humiliating confession, worthy of a 
Methodist class-meeting, where the 
ereatest sinncr obtains the highest 
honours, and where the enumeration 
of former errors, now acknowledged, 
is the first claim to distinction and 
preterment : — 

And be the Spartan epitaph on me, 

* Sparta had many a worthier son than he :” 

Meanwhile L seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

‘The thoras which L have reap’d are of the tree 

I planted—they have torn me, and I bleed: 

[ should have hnown what fruit would spring 
from such a seed. 

That there is much exquisite pic- 
turesque beauty, cannot be denied: his 
lordship paints with the glowing pencil 
of nature; we see, hear, and feel the 
influence of the enchanting scenes he 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage: a Romauat. 





portrays. The harmonious blending 
of the seasons, and particularly the 
gradual decline of day in such a clime 
as Italy, is feelingly and sweetly de- 
scribed : — 


“« The Moon is up, and yet it is not night— 

Sunset divides the sky with her— a sea 

Of glory streams along the Alpine height 

Of blue Friuli’s mountains ; Heaven is free 

From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 

Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 

Where the Day joins the past Etemity ; 
~ While, on the other hand, meek Dian’s crest 
Floats through the azure air—an island of the 

blest! 

‘“« A single star is at her side, and reigns 

With her o’er half the lovely heaven; but still 

Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 

Roll‘d o’er the peak of the tar Rhetian hill, 

As Day and Night contending were, until 

Nature reclaim’d her order :—gently flows 

The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues iustil 

The odorous purple of a new-born rose, . 
Which streanis upon her stream, and glass’d within 

it glows, 

 Fill’d with the face of heaven, which, from 

afar, 

Comes down upon the waters ; all its hues, 

From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse ; 

And now they change; a paler shadow strews 

Its mantle o’er the mountains; parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 

With a new colour as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, tiil—’tis gone—and all is 
gray.” 

In the following stanzas upon a 
cataract, we recognise the former spell 
of his lordship’s powers : — 

“ The roar of waters!—-from the headlong height 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice ; 

The fall of waters ! rapid as the light 

The flashing mass foams shaking the abyss ; 

The hell of waters! where they how! and hiss, 

And boil in endless torture ; while the sweat 

Of their great agony, wrung out from this 

Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around, in pitiless horror set, 


‘* And mounts in spray the skies, and thence 
again 
Yeturns in an unceasing shower, which round, 
With its unemptied cloud of gentie rain, 
Is an eternal April to the ground, 
Making it all one emera!d :—how profound 
‘The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound, 
Crushing the cliffs, which, downward worn and 
rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fear- 
ful vent. 


‘To the broad column which rolls ou, and shows 

More like the fountain of an infant sea 

‘Torn from the womb of mountains by the throes 

Of a new world, than only thus to be 

Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly, 

With many windings, through the vale :— Look 

back ! 

Io! where it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the eye with dread, —a ‘matchle<s 

cataract. 

“ Horribly beautiful!’ but on the verge, 

Irom side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is tora 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hucs with all their beams unshorn ; 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable miten,? 
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In the address to Rome, and some 
of the remarks upon those who have left 
vestiges of their former celebrity, our 
author is also very happy : — 


** Oh, Rome! my country! city of the soul! 

‘The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

done mother cf dead empires! and control 

In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What are our woes and sutferance ?, Come and 
sce 

The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 

O'er steps of broken thrones and temples, Ye! 

Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

** The Niobe of nations! there she stands, 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe ; 

An empty urn within her witherd hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter’d long ago ; 

The Scipius’ temb contains no ashes now ; 

‘The very sepulchres lie tenantless 

Of their heroit dwellers: dost thou flow, 

Old Tiber! through a marble wilderness ? 

Kise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her dis- 

tress !” 


His reflections on the tomb of a 
toman lady run thus :— 


** But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
‘Tombed in a palace? Was she chaste and fair ? 
Worthy a king’s—or more—a Roman’s bed ? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she bear ? 
What daughter of her beauties was the heir? 
How lived —how loved — how died she? Was 
she not 
Seo honoured — and conspicuously there, 
Where meaner relics must net dare to rot, 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot ? 


“Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the ‘ords of others? such have been, 
Even in the olden time Rome’s annals say. 
Was she a matron of Comelia’s mien, 
Or the light air of Egypt’s graceful queen, 
Drofuse of joy—or ’gainst it did she war, 
Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 
Love from amongst her griels?— for such the 
affections are. 
“* Perchance she died in youth: it may be, 
bowed 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weighed upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might gather o’er her beauty, and a gloom 
In her dark eye, propketic of the doom 
Ifeaven gives its favourites—early death; yet 
shed 
A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light, the Ilesperus of the dead, 
Or Ler consuming cheek the autuumal leaf-like red. 
** Perchance she died in age— surviving all, 
harms, kindred, cl:ildren—-with the silver grey 
)n her long tresses, which might yet recal, 
It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome But whither would Conjecture 
stray ? 
Thus much alone we know—Metella died, 
The wealthiest Roman's wife ; Behold his love —- 
or pride!” 
The two stanzas upon love will find 
their admirers :— 
“© Alas! our young affections run to waste, 
Or water but the desert ;: whence arise 
But weeds of dark Juxurianee, tares of haste, 
Rank at the core, though tempting to the eyes, 
Vlowers whose wild oduurs breathe but agonics, 
And trees whuse gums are poison ; such the 
plauts 
Which spring beneatlr her steps as Passion flies 
O’er the world’s wilderness, and vainly paints 
for souwe celestial fruit forbidden ty our wants. 





‘ 








** Oh, Love! no babitant of earth thou art-— 

An unseen seraph, we believe in thee, 

A faith whose martyrs are the broken heart, 

But never yet hath seen, ‘nor c’er shall see 

The naked eye, thy form, as it should be ; 

The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven, 

Even with its own desiring phantasy, 

And to a thought such shape and image given, 
As haunts the unquench’d sou! — parch’d---w eaied 

—wrung—and riven.” 


There are many very beautiful allu- 
sions to the antiquities of Italy; and 
the poem concludes with a few interest- 
ing stanzas :— 

*¢ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 

There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 

There is socicty, where none intrudes, 

sy the deep Sea, and music in its roar: 

I love not Man tiie less, but Nature more, 

T'rom these our interviews, in which I steal 

From all I may be, or have been betore, 

To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What f can ne’er express, yet can not all conceal. 


“ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — 
roll ! 

Ten thousand ficets sweep over thee in vain ; 

Man marks the earth with ruin-—his control 

Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 

A shadow of man’s savage, save his own, 

When, for a moment, like a drop of rain, 

Ife sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan, 

Without a grave, unknell’d, uncoflin’d, and un- 

known.” 


T'wo of the most striking stanzas are, 
by his lordship, allowed to be copied 
fromthe ltalian: we transcribe both; the 
latterfrom Mr. Blacq:teire’s very interest- 
ing work on Algiers, which we hope very 


soon to mention more particularly in our 
paper : -— 


* Ttalia! oh, Ttalia! thou who hast 

The fatal gilt of beauty, which became 

A funeral dower of present woes and past, 

On thy sweet brow is sorrow plough’d by shame, 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 

Oh, God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powertul, and could’st claim 
Thy right, and awe the robbers back, who press 


To shed thy blood, and drink the tears of thy dis- 


tress ; 
“ Then might’st thou more appal; or, less 
desired, 
Be homely and be peaceful, undeplored 
For thy destructive charms ; then, still untired, 
Would not be seen the armed torrents pourd 
Down the deep Alps; nor would the hostile 
horde 
Of many-nation’d spoilers from the Po 
Quatt blood and water; nor the stranger's sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence, and so, 


Victor or vanquisl’d, thou the slave of fricnd or foe.” 


The following sonnet, by Felicaja, is 


the original :-— 


Italia! Italia! O tu cui fio la sorte 

Donno infelice di bellezza onde hai 
Funesta dote dinfinita gual, 

Che in fronte scritti per grau aga porte : 
Del: fossi tu men bella, O almen piu torte, 
Onde assai piu ti paventasse 0 assal 
T’amasse men chi del tuo belo ai rat 

Par che si strugga, e per ti sida a morte 
Che or gia dale Alpi non vedrie torrenti, 
Scender d’armate, ve di sangue tiuta 
Bever onda del Po, Galtici armentt 

Né te vedrie dei nou tuo ferra cints 
Puynar col braccio di gtraniere zeut, 

Per servic eeimpie, O Vincitrice O vinta. 





oe 


As we are upon the subject of borrow- 
ing “ foreign aid,” we take the oppor- 
tunity of referring the reader to the 
evident similarity of idea, between the 
beautiful introductory lines of Lord 
Byron's “ Bride of Abydos,” “ Know 
ye the land where the cypress and 
myrtle,” &c. to the following very 
popular and justly admired German 
song; a similarity which is too obvious 
to escape notice :— 


Kennst du das laud wo die ciltronen bluhn, 
Im dunkeln laub die gold orangen gluhn, 
Ein sanfter wind vomblaum bimmel welt, 
Die myrthe still und hoch der lorbeer steht? 
Kennst du es wolil ? 

Dahin! dahin! 
Mocht ich mit dir, o mein gelicbter ziehn! 


Kennst du das haus auf saulen ruht sein dach, 
Es glanzt der saal, es schimmert das gemach, 
Und marmor-bilder stehn und selin mich an: 
Was hat man dir, du armes kind, gethan? 
Kennst du es wohl ? 

Dahin! dahin! 
Mocht ich mit dir, o mein beschutzer, ziehn' 


Kennst du den berg und seinen wolkensteg ? 
Das maulthier sucht im nebel seinen weg, 
Iu Flolen wohnt der drachen alte brut, 
Fs sturze der Fels und uber ihn die huth 
Kennst du ilm wohl ? 

Dahin! dahin! 


Geht unser wey, o vater lass uns ziehu ! 


Of the above, which is by Gothe, the 
following is an English translation :— 


** Know'st thou the land where citrons scent the 
rale, 

Where glows the orange in the golden vale, 
Where sotter breezes fan the azure skies, 
Where myrtles spring, and prouder laurels rise ‘ 
Say, kuow’st thou well? 

"Tis there! ’tis there! 
Our wandering steps, my faithfullove, must bend. 


“ Know’st thou the pile the colonnade sustains, 
Its splendid chambers and its rich domains ; 
Where breathing statues stand in bright array, 
And seein, ¢ What ails thee, hapless maid?’ to say’ 
Say, hnow’st thou well ? 

~ ?Yis there! ’tis there! 
Mv gentle guide, our wand’ring steps must bend. 


“ Know’st thou the mount where clouds obsewe 
the day, 
Where scarce the mule can trace his misty wav; 
Where lurks the dragon and her scaly brood ’ 
Aud broken rocks oppose the headlony flood, 
Say, know’'st thou well ? 
Tis there! ’tis there! 
Our way must lead ; ah! thither let us bend 
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An Epicedium, sacred to the Memory « 
the Princess Charlette. By Rk. Hatt. 
Sth Edition. 12mo, 1818. 

Ovur readers will doubtlessly be pleased 

to see a few verses trom a poem, by Mr. 


Hatt, upon the late national loss we 


deplore; the public approbation © 
which, notwithstanding so much col 
petition as that melancholy event has le 
to, has been strongly evinecd, by it> 
quickly running through five editions: 
Modest merit must always prove © 
claim. to general interest; and that 
eontimentis excited on the present occ 
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sion, by reading the short dedication to 
the Rev. John Sim :— 


«© Qh! what is life ?—a meteor blaze, that flies 
Across the azure heav’n’s high-vaulted plain; 

When shot, ’tis gone—its beauty quickly dies, 
And turns to dross and common air again, 


‘6 "Tis but, at best, a transient flower, that blooms 
At rising morn—more bright at noonday sun: 

But, mark! the blight its tender form consumes, 
And ends the work long ere his course js run! 


Flow soon the cares that fill the anxious breast, 
Big with the fate of empires, pass away ! 
JJow soon, coeval with eternal rest, 
Fade the bright prospects of eternal day ! 
r * « » 


“« Even thee, departed shade! in bloom of life, 
Whom early wisdom taught her pleasant way ; 

Whose fond affection spoke the tender wife, 
Whom royal splendour never led astray. 


“ Cut off, as some young bud, whose tender stem 
Weighs down in tears its lovely, fragile form ; 


So droop’d the fair, with her own diadem, 


And, lily-like, obey’d the sweeping storm ! 
* * * * 


“Q! to have died—and been by all approv’d— 
Respected, honour’d, in her last abode,—- 

Ah! who would not, to be so much belov’d, 
Have left the world for an adored God ? 


“ Parewcll,O Claremont, and fair Esher’s groves ! 
Dear, sacred haunts! so late their home of sweets: 
Eden is lost,—and fled the peaceful loves, 
That stray’d delighted through thy calm retreats, 


“No mote thy shades, streams, woods, or blos- 
som’d vale, 
Shell waft CEolian music o1 the ear, 
But vibrate, and resound the minstrel’s tale, 
And joy, alas! desert the blooming year.” 
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Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabcth Hamil- 
ton. By Miss Benger. 2 vols. Lon- 
don. 8vo. 1818. 


Iris with much pleasure that we take 
up the Memoirs of Mrs. Hamilton, as 
atlording both amusement and instruc- 
tion,—the life of a respectable and 
pious individual —raised to considera- 
tion in the literary world by her own 
talents and exertions, cannot fail to 
be an object of interest and admira- 
uon: nor will this interest be dimi- 
nished by our receiving her biography 
from the hands of Miss Benger, a lady 
personally acquainted with Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, and herself a rare instance of female 
discrimination, talent, and principle. As 
a public writer, Miss Benger is highly 
and justly esteemed; and in private 
society is considered, we understand, 
a living illustration of the most flowing 
oratory, sparkling vivacity, perfectly 
devoid of a‘fectation,—the life of every 
circle which has the happiness of know- 
ing her, — equally beloved, respected, 
and admired. 
; The Memoir commences with a short 
‘etail, of Mrs. Hamilton's own compo- 
‘ton. This, however, only contains an 
—— of her family, and closes about 
; Neha when her father died. She was 
“escendant of the Hamiltons of Wood- 





——— 


hall, one of the first Saxon families esta- 
blished inScotland. The estate of Wood- 
hall was granted by Pope Honorius to 
one of her ancestors, “‘ for good deeds 
done in the Holy Land.” The religious 
family spirit was handed down to later 
times, and, in the reign of the Charles’s, 
blazed out in zeal for the covenant, and 
hatred of episcopacy. Mrs. H.’s great- 
grandfather, unable to endure the esta- 
blishment of the liturgy, left Scotland 
in disgust, and settled in Ireland. The 
grandfather's death was hastened by 
an excess of sensibility, on finding his 
affairs in a ruinous state. The father 
of Mrs, Hamilton married Miss Mackay, 
by whom he had three children, Cathe- 
rine, Charles, and Elizabeth. He died 
of a typhus fever in 1759. Mrs. Ha- 
milton, the widow, is represented as 
a woman of superior understanding, 
and great maternal affection: she used 
every exertion to give the first educa- 
tion to her children. At an early age 
Elizabeth’ became an inmate of her 
uncle Mr. Marshall’s house: he resided 
in a solitary mansion near Stirling, and 
his niece became the pupil and lover 
of nature, as presented to her in this 
romantic part of Scotland. Amidst the 
exercises of reading and rural pastimes, 
she attained her eighth year, when she 
attended a school at Stirling, where a 
master presided. At the age of thir- 
teen, Elizabeth returned to her uncle’s 
family, and became a great inquirer 
after topics of religion: her native ta- 
lents were also cultivated by the assist- 
ance of various masters at Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. At this time her brother 
returned to Scotland, and assisted 
greatly in her improvements: however, 
in 1772, he sailed for India as a cadet. 
It is said, that with unusual patience 
and thirst after studies of a masculine 
nature, Miss Hamilton avoided the 
disgusting affectation of pedantry, and 
rather obscured than brought forward 
what might be considered extraordi- 
nary in a woman. Let us take this 
opportunity of recommending our fair 
and learned countrywomen, to avoid an 
ostentatious display of their erudition 
upon unnecessary occasions; for, not- 
withstanding the delightful influence 
of a cultivated female mind, the idea 
of a literary coxcomb of the other sex 
is still more intolerable than the ridi- 
culous pomposity and dogmatical inso- 
lenee of a self-sufficient man of letters. 

From a habit of thanking, Miss Ha- 
milton was led to commit her thoughts 
to paper, and wrote, amongst other 
things, a little journal of a Highland 
tour. This found its way to a pro- 
vincial magazine, to the unspeakable 
dismay of the vouthful writer, who thus 





obtained a taste of the pains and plea- 
sures attending celebrity. 

In reading the annals of her country, 
she had been touched with the hard 
fate of Lady Arabella Stuart; and, 
collecting much miscellaneous informa- 
tion, cast it into the form of a historical 
novel. Our limits will, unfortunately, 
exclude any particular remarks upon 
this production. In the year 1780 
Miss i was deprived of her excellent 
aunt, and she remained, for six years 
afterwards, the mistress of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s house. At this time her sister 
was married to Mr. Blake, of Oran 
Castle. A number of letters to her 
brother in India are here introduced : 
the style is fluent and easy, the ideas 
correct, and often playful. In the year 
1785 Miss H. sent her first voluntary 
contribution to the press, in a number 
of the ** Lounger.” Of the same date 
is ‘* Anticipation,” a sportive poem. 
In Dec. 1786 Mr. Charles Hamilton 
arrived from India: he had acquired 
great proficiency in Oriental literature, 
and various other attainments relating 
to the East, and published his Rohilla 
History. | 

Mr. Marshall’s death, at this time, 
transplanted Miss Hamilton to London, 
where her acquirements shone forth 
more conspicuously. Mr. Hamilton 
now completed printing the Hedaya; 
and, being appointed resident at the 
Vizier’s court, he took a farewell of his 
sister on the 15th of Sept., at Ingram 
Crook. However, a letter which reached 
her soon after, explaining his dangerous 
state of health, and consequent post- 
ponement of the voyage, induced her 
to proceed to London; and, “ on the 
14th of March, 1792, the conflict 
ended; when, in the pride of his am- 
bitious hopes, with the prospeet of 
realizing all his dreams of distinction, 
Charles Hamilton expired!” —<“ In 
1796 Miss Hamilton published the 
‘ Hindoo Rajah: the melancholy that 
pervaded the author’s mind has left 
many traces; the style ts appropriately 
figurative and poetical; the irony is 
solemn and imposing; the wit is often 
elegant; the satire grave and severe.” 
In 1800 “ ‘Fhe Modern Philosophers” 
appeared: the work sold rapidly, and 
obtained great credit. ‘* The popula- 
rity of this new work was a passport 
to fame and distinction.” The first 
volume of “ Letters on Education’ was 
published in 1801, and procured the 
author the acquaintance of many cele- 
brated individuals. In 1804 “* Aggrip- 
pina” was published, ‘* which exhibits, 
in a small compass, a correct epitome 
of Roman laws, customs, and manners.” 
In 1806 appeared ‘* Letters to the 
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Daughter of a Nobleman.” “ The Cot 
tagers of Glenburnie,” a work highly 
illustrative of Scottish manners, was 
next presented to the public, and re- 
ceived with admiration. In 1812 the 
‘* Popular Essays on the Elementary 
Principles of the Human Mind” ap- 
peared. In 1815 she published a small 
volume, addressed to the Directors of 
Public Schools, recommending a par- 
tial adoption of the plan introduced. in 
Switzerland, by Pestalozzi, which was 
the last work she finished. 

For a long time Mrs. Hamilton had 
resided in Edinburgh; but various do- 
mestic circumstances conspired, with 
the melancholy state of her health, to 
determine her to settle in England. 
The beginning of May was fixed upon 
for her and her sister's departure. 
Some months previous to that period, 
she was attacked with inflammation of 
the eyes, attended with exquisite suffer- 
ing. Preparations for the journey were, 
however, not suspended; and, “on the 
13th of May, she made a melancholy 
transition from her apartment to the 
carriage which was to convey her from 
the scene to which she had been so 
long attached. Upon their arrival at 
Iiarrowgate, her heart suggested the 
most gloomy forebodings, and Mrs. 
Hamilton pronounced her malady mor- 
tal;” and on the 23d of July, 1816, 
she breathed her last, having newly 
entered her sixtieth year. 

That these volumes can be recom- 
mended, as detailing the life of a very 
exemplary woman, highly gifted, and 
appreciated by a discerning public, is 
most true; as also, that they afford de- 
lightful specimens of an easy, episto- 
lary style, which is aided by minute 
observations upon,luman nature, and 
salutary advice, Miss Benger’s share 
is what.we expecied,—an clegant and 
forcible delineation of her friend's merits; 
and we regret our inability to present 
the reader with more extracts from the 
book, but refer him to the whole, as 
most likely to afford gratification; and 
shall content ourselves with merely 
transcribing the very | characteristic 
poem to * Auld Age,” the Scotticisms of 

which will render it, to ma ny readers, 
the more interesting :-— 


‘Ts that Auld Age that’s tirling at the pin? 
I trow it is,—then haste to let him in: 

Ye’re kindly welcome, friend ; na, dinna fear 
To show yoursel’, ye’li cause nae trouble here. 
I ken there are who tremble at your name, 
As tho’ ve brought wi’ ve reproach or shame ; 
And wha ». a thousand lies wad bear the sin,’ 
Rather than own ye for their kith or kin: 
But far free shirking yeas a disgrace, 
Thankfu’ J am w have liv’d to see thy face : 
Nor s’all 1 ere disown ye, nor tak’ pride, 

To think how long I might | your visit bide : 
Doing my best to mak ye weel respecked, 

I'll no fear for your sake to be neglecked ; 








But uow y’ere come, and through a’ kind of weather 
We're doom’d f¢ae this time forth to jog thegither, 
I’d fain mak compact wi’ ye, firm and strang, 
On terms of fair giff gaff to Maud out lang ; 

Gin thou'lt be civil, I s’all Jib’ral be, 

Witness the lang lang list o’ what ['ll gie: 

First, then, I here mak owre for gude and ay, 

A’ youthtu’ fancies, whether bright or gay, 
Beuuties and graces too, I wad resign ‘the m, 

But sair I fear ’twad cost ye fast to find them ; 
For ‘gainst your dady, Time, they cou’d na stand, 
Nor bear the grip o’ his unsonsy hand; 

But there’s my skin, whilk ye may further crunkle, 
And write your name at length i in ilka wrunkle. 
On my brown locks ye’ve leave to lay your paw, 
And bleach them to your fancy, white as snaw. 
But look na, Age, sae wistfw’ at my mouth, 

As gin ye lang ‘d to pu’ out ilka tooth! 

Let them, | do beseech, still keep their places, 
Though gin ye w’shs’t, ye’re free to paint their faces. 
My limbs I yield ye; and if ye see meet 

To clap your icy shackles on my fcet, 

l’se no refuse ; but, if ye drive out gout, 

Will bless you fort, and offer thanks devout. 

Sae muckle wad I sie, wi’ right good will, 

But, och! I fear, that maer ye look for still. 

I ken, by that fell glow’r and meaning shrug, 
Ye'd slap your skinny fingers on each lug ; 
And unea fain ye are, [ trow, and keen, 

To cast your misty powders in my een; 

But, O! in mercy spare my poor wee twinkers, 
And I for ay wall wear your chrystal blinkers ! 
Then ’bout my lugs I'd fain a bargain mak, 

And gi’ my hand, *that T shall ne’er draw back. 
Weel then —~wad ve consent their use to share ? 
*Fwad serve us baith, aud be a bargain rare. 
Thus I wad ha’t, when babbling fools intrude, 
Gabbling their noisy nonsense, lang and loud ; 
Or when ill-nature, weel brush’d up by wit, 

Wi’ sneer sarcastic takes its aim to hit; 

Or when detraction, meanest slave o’ pride, 

Spies out wee faults, and seeks great worth to hide ; 
Then mak me deaf, as deaf as deat can be ; 

At a’ sic times my lugs I lend to thee. 

But when in social hour ye see combin’d 

Genius and Wisdom—fruits 0° heart and mind, 
Good sense, good humour, wit in playfu’ mood, 
And Candour e’en frae ill extracting good ; 

Oh, then, auld friend, Lmaun ha’ back my hearing, 
To want it then wad ‘be an ill past bearing. 
Better to lonely sit © the dout spence, 

Than catch the sough of words without the sense. 
Ye winna promise? Och ye're unko dour, 

Sae ill to manage, and sae cauld and sour, 

Nae matter,—hail and sound I'll keep my heart, 
Nor frae a cruin o't s‘all L ever part : 

Its kindly warmth will ne’er be chill'd by a’ 

The cauldest breath your frozen lips ean blaw 

Ye need na’ fash your thumb, auld carl, ner fret, 
For there Affection shall preserve its seat ; 

And though to tak my bearing ve rejoice, 

Yet, spite o you, 1’ li still hear Friendship’ s voice. 
Thus, though ye tak the rest, it sha’ ua grieve me, 
For ae bly the ‘spunk 0° spirits ve maun leave me ; : 
And let me tell you, in your lug, Auld Age, 

U’m bound to travel wi’ ye but ae stage. 

He’t long or short, ye canna keep me back ; 

And when we reach the end o't, ve maun pack ; 
For there we part for ever, late or air, 

Another guess companion meets me there ; 

To whom ye—nill ve, will ve-—miaun me bring ; 
Nor think that I'll be wae, or laith to spring 

ra your poor dosen'd side, ye € arl uncouth, 

To the blest arms of eve rlasting youth, 

By him, whate’er ye ‘ve rifled, stow’p, or tae’n, 
Will all be ei’en wi’ interest back again: 

Prose by a ’ vifts aud graces, thousands moe 
Than heart can think of, freely he'll bestoe. 

Ye need na wonder then, and swell wi’ pride, 
Because | kindly welcoine you, as guide, 

‘To ane sae far your better. Now a’s ta: ald, 

Let us set out po" our Journey cauld ; 

Wi’ nae vain boasts, nor vain re grets, tormented, 
We'll e’en jag on the gate, quict : and contented.” 





———— 





Original Correspondence, 


NEW CHURCIES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—I have been somewhat surprised 
that the subject of the New Churches, upon 
which the conversation is now so general, 
has not elicited the remarks of some of your 
correspondents. [ read, with deep attention, 
the speech of the C hance lor of E xchequer, 
when he introduced the subject to the House 
of Commons; and [ am free to own, that 
it is one with which I was not satisfied ; nor 
do L think that the proposition of the finance 
mister is one which Is likely to inerease the 
respectability, and extend the fluence of the 
Established Church. Most of those with 
whom [ have conversed, think, and I hold 
with them, that, though tliore be a pressing 
necessity for new churches in some parts, yet 
will neither the one nor the other be jp- 
creased, even if you had additional places 
of worship erected at the corner of every 
street in the metropolis, or iu ev ery poprious 
parish in the kingdom, antil such time as the 
present system, upon which preferment is 
bestowed, be altered. The present mode is 
ruimous to the Established Church, and is the 
real cause of that dissent which all good men 
bewail. The want of more plices of worship 
has been alleged as the reason why so many 
seek to be fed with the bread of heaven out 
of the pale of the establishment, and find it 
dispensed to the within the chi ape Is of the 
dissenters. Oh! foolish men, and stow of heart 
to believe what the truth reveals! The real 
factis, that ineilicient clergymen, generated by 
i mischievous system, have thinned the paro- 
chial places of worship i in which the bread was 
obtained, and crowded other plac es, in which 
there are men of talent and piety, or sent the 
hungry flock to find pasture within other 
folds. I am at a less to understand the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when he con- 
gratulates the country upon the ** benefits o: 
a respectably- -beneficed clergy!” Terns, to 
be sure, are relative; and he may possibl, 
think, that their services are bencficial be- 
cause they are well endowed, or their beue- 
fices are large, and many. Now, in ™ 


judgment, nothing but the personal qualit les 


of the man are to be considered ; and, in the 
scale in which [ shall weigh him, | shal 
dete eMINe, that if he be found an inefiicien 
being, in pout of pastoral uselulness, he sha 
have none of my respect, even though he 
endowed with many dignities of the B burch, 
or with a plurality of livings. 

Are the concerns ef religior 1, are the in- 
terests of the church promoted, when, accord: 
ing to the present system, to one man are 
eiven two or three benefices? Let us sup 
pose the personal qualities of this person 
be very P spectable, —one or two, at least, 0 
his be LC fices rhyUse # ne; ele cte d, yy its dluties 
be administered by a “deputy; 0r; ir he 
inanages to divide his time between his 
parishes, the pastoral conn ‘sion raust be 
dissolved for a season in each, and the — 
tages of a continual residence frustrated ; 

It is not to be expecte -d that a deputy can, or 
will, in all causes, take the same siter st, 
do the same good, in a parish, as th 
cipal can and ought to do. His mea mi 
general, are stnall, anc fis income, excepting 
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mn very few parishes, below one hundred 
ounds a-year; while that of his superior 

‘s double or triple the amount,—and where- 
‘ore? Because his cures are more numerous, 
and his labours more abundant? Or, suppose 
a superior to be well beneficed in another 
way; besides two or three livings, he is the 
‘incumbent only, according to the present 
system, of one rich and populous benefice,— 
he finds the duties thereof too irksome to 
undergo: he has recourse to an assistant, 
and there is @ consequent division of la- 
hour, though not of property—No: it is 
not to be expected: to a servant the wages 
of a servant are only due: they are, in 
most places, about eighty pounds a-year ; 
in other places, they reach as high as one 
hundred pounds, but seldom higher; for, 
indeed, the latter sum is deemed exceeding 
good remuneration. Now, as to the division 
of labour in most places, we, sir, live in the 
metropolis, and we can step in and judge! 
It thus obtains: —the superior takes the 
pulpit on a Sunday morning,—whether fit for 
it or not, is not to the point; for if ever so 
ineflicient, the sheep have no appeal against 
the shepherd, but to steal out of the fold, 
and wander somewhere else, where the 
pasturage is more rich, and the harvest more 
plenteous. But I have forgotten that [ have 
only mentioned one division of labour.— 
Preaching, to be sure, is very onerous. It 
costs a man something to think, and then he 
must submit to the mechanical work, atter 
all his cost, of writing it out fairly and 
legibly, so that the eye may be seen to read 
it well and distinctly. But there are other 
labours of the ministry; they are deemed of 
a lower kind, and well befitting the faithful 
discharge of the inferior: they consist of 
reading the prayers, previous to the superior’s 
preaching, marrying those that come to be 
married, burying those that are brought to 
be buried, administering the sacraments, (in 
one of which the substitute receives, in the 
church, the kind assistance of his superior,) 
and in daily visiting the chambers of the sick 
and dying of his parishioners. Such are the 
duties which devolve on the deputy; and 
there is no question, that they are of more 
importance, and, when well administered, 
are productive of more good to the interests 
of religion and the souls of men, than all the 
sermons of the ablest preachers of the church: 
—that those, by whom so much labour is 
undergone, and so much good is done, and 
ipon whom, in many instances, the whole 
otf the religious ins‘ruction of parishes de- 
volves, should rece.vc &@ more equal and 
proportionate remuneration, not a man of 
any teeling or reflection in the country but 
most ardently desires. Wow revolting to 
cemmon sense and common propriety, put- 
ting the interests of the church and religion 
out of the question, that to the deputy, the 
scanty and worthless pittance of one hundred 
pounds a-year, or less, should be given; 
noe the superior pockets seven or eight 
ured a-year for absolutely doing nothing, 

or for making of his living a mere sinecure! 
a fact this, so notorious, that every one of 
your readers will be able to supply an in- 


Stance. a: , : 
ance, either in the piace in which he 
resides, or 


hea of some parish ia his ncighbour- 
- That some change is here wanting, 
cannot b aad > ; 

© questioned ; aud were I sure that 


the evil w 
bn i would be remedied when the new 
“4UTCHES are built, most cheertuily would 





I subscribe my hundred pounds to the build- 
ing fund; and I am convinced my example 
would be followed by every one who is a 
friend to the establishment, even though he 
could afford such a sum as little as I can do. 
{ know of no measure, which, bumanly 
speaking, will do more good to the church 
than lopping from the tree its worthless 
branches, which not only disfigures its ap- 


pearance, but prevents its growth, and will,’ 


[ tear, eventually enervate and destroy its 
every root. Take, then, the scythe, and cut 
down all pluralities :—let not more than one 
benefice centre in one man. As soon as all 
deaneries and prebendaries shall become 
vacant, and all the other useless excres- 
cences in the church, let them be abolished, 
and let no offices be retained but such as have 
a practically beneficial purpose. ‘The money 


arising from the situations to be abolished, : 


should be lodged in a bank, and be appro- 
priated to the general scheme, for which all 
good and independent men have long prayed, 
of equalizing church livings, That such a 
scheme is practicable, was the opinion of the 
late Mr. Pitt, who thought that its establish- 
ment was the ouly way of checking heresy, 
and upholding the honour and respectability 
of the church. 

Men would be more likely to reside on 
their benefices, if they knew their in- 
comes were fixed, and they were precluded 
from hunting after preferment, which they 
are now tempted to do; thus leaving their 
own flocks at the mercy of any wolf who 
comes in their absence to devour them. 
The pecuniary remuneration should unite 
comfort with respect, and the stated salary 
of every benefice should never be less nor 
more than five hundred pounds a-year, which 
would be ample enough to support any cler- 
gyinan and his family, and enable him to 
vive something to the deserving poor of his 
parish. No clergyman should be allowed 
to hold tythes, the whole of which should 
belong to the nation for the payment of its 
spiritual instructors: thus would this most 
fruitful source of the uselessness of the bene- 
ficed clergy be removed. As to the ottice of 
bishop, that should be retained, as one of 
proper dignity and great benefit: but here 
also the priuciple of equalization should 
obtain ; and no one, upon whom this dignity 
is conferred, should have an income exceeding 
five thousand pounds a-year. The salary 
should be fixed, and they should be as inde- 
pendent as the judges of the land; and there 
is no way by which this object could be 
gained, and their respectability established, 
but by preventing translations. It 1s well 
known, that the moral hold, which bishops 
ought to have on the minds of their clergy 
and the people, is destrayed by their state 
of dependence, in the House of Lords, upon 
the minister of the day. Should any one of 
them have the courage to vote against the 
measures of the existing administration, he 
would live and die on his bishopric, even 
though it should be as poor as that of Llan- 
daff, which has been so illustrated of late by 
the talents and virtues of a Watson. 

There is no event by which the reign of 
George III. has been more distinguished, than 
by the independence and consequent respect- 
ability of the judges. Equally distinguished 
may the regency be made, if, under the govern- 
ment of the Prince Regent, the bishops should 
become independent of the crown. Then 





will their time be spent Jess in the metro- 
polis, and more in their diocese, superintend- 
ing their clergy, patronizing the diligent, and 
reproving the indolent. 

{t may be said, (and I hope there is no 
heresy in the name of Watson,) that that 
illustrious ornament of the mitre recom- 
mended, with his wonted ability and inde- 
pendence, the scheme of ameliorating the 
condition of the inferior elergy, of equalizing 
their property, making the bishops more in- 
dependent and respectable, by preventing 
translations. 


March 31, 1818. Eusesrvs. 





AURORA BOREALIS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—The subjects connected with the 
present Polar Expedition, and the abortive 
attempts ‘to represent the “ merry dancers” 
at one of our metropolitan theatres, in Rob 
Roy, cannot fail to give an interest to any 
thing connected witha phenomenon, hitherto 
unseen in the southern parts of this kingdom, 
and said to have been unknown in the north 
ern parts, nay, even in Scotland, previous te 
the commencement of the last century, when 
their Northern Lights were supposed to be 
prophetic of the intestine troubles that fol- 
lowed the Hanoverian succession. 

In European countries to the southward of 
London, the Northern Lights, or Aurora 
Borealis, are totally unknown; at least, I 
have never heard of, nor seen them in Spain, 
France, Italy, nor even amidst the Alps, 
where they might be expected to appear: 
yet when we reflect upon the phenomena in 
early times, to which superstition affixed the 
appellation of showers of fire, fiery swords, 
&e., even so far south as Jerusalem, it is 
scarcely possible to doubt that they have 
been seen further south than they appear at 
present. If so, the fact is well deserving the 
notice of the meteorologist; as well as their 
progression southward during the last hundred 
years. 

About forty years ago, I often saw them 
extremely brilliant in the north parts of 
Ireland; much more so than has ever oc- 
curred to me in the northern parts of Scot- 
land, or the Orkneys; and I have dlso 
noticed them, though very faintly, in the 
southern hemisphere, as far as 42 deg.: bat I 
address you more particularly to record a 
curious fact connected with their appearance 
in the southern States of North America, 
where they have already descended as low as 
36 deg. N. lat. 

In the autumn of 1789, I was at Norfolk, 
in Virginia, where a frequent subject of tea- 
table gossip was a prophecy, printed in New 
England, stating, that the world was to be 
destroyed by fire on a specific day in Novem- 
ber of that year; a prophecy which, absurd 
as it was, actually made a deep lnpression 
even on those who professed to laugh at it. 
lt happened on this very day that L crossed 
Elizabeth river, to the opposites town ot 
Portsmouth, in order to make a botanical 
ramble in the woods, and on my return wo 
the ferry, stopped in Portsmouth tg spend 
the evening ut a house where there was a 
large party of both sexes. There, the pro- 
phecy became the subject of conversation ; 
and the day being nearly past, the whole 
puty were spcedily becoming most courage- 
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ous philosophers,—when, all at once, our 
ears were assailed by loud murmurs outside: 
we rushed to the door, and were much asto- 
nished at finding the whole population of the 
place in the street; the greatest part of them 
on their knees, and uttering the loudest la- 
mentations. 
the heavens, L cast my eyes upwards, and 
observed a very vivid Aurora Borealis casting 
its corruscations over more than half the 
hemisphere ; but, on turning round, saw the 
whole of my. party on their knees, and evi- 
dently in great trepidation. ‘The scene was 
really certainly awful, yet I could not re- 
strain a burst of laughter; when my friends, 
with the utmost horror, begued me to desist, 
dnd not dvaw down the wrath of Heaven 
upon them! 

With difficulty T at length persuaded some 
of them to listen to me, when I assured them 
that all they saw was a common phenomenon 
in more northern latitudes: [| also endea- 
voured to convince some of the strangers 
nearest to me, that there was no cause for 
wlarm, but I could gain no converts; and 
at fast [| bethought me, that to suffer the 
crror tu exist might be salutary to their con- 
sciences. I succeeded, however, in drawing 
my own party back into the bouse, where 
I was considered as a species of demi-god, 
for reheving their iminds from the horrors 
which assailed them. ‘Towards midnight, 
the Aurora dispersed, as did the fears of ‘the 
good people of Portsmouth: but, on crossing 
the ferry to Norfolk, [ found that the same 
species of alarm had also existed there to 
a considerable extent, and was as happily 
extinguished, 

Yours, F. 
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THE ENGLISH STAGE, 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


SIR, 

T am glad to find, since my last coumuni- 
cation, that a little alteration for the better 
hus taken place in the management of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane The: ‘tres, but par- 
ticularly in the latter, by the enerpected in- 
troduction of a few good comedies. 1 hope 
this may be a propitious signal for future im- 
provement ; and surely there is, at present, 
ample room for it. Censure, however merited, 
is a disagreeable office to those who are ob- 
higed to pass, or to receiveit: the just tribute 
of praise is grateful to both: [ trust that 
they, who are most interested, may, hereaiter, 
endeavour to deserve it — * Hoc opus, hic 
labor est.” Many of the performers, at both 
theatres, possessing considerable ability, 
which, from some male administration in the 
Thespian cabinet, has not been rendered 
useful, might then have an opportunity vA 
appearing in their proper situations; and 
emulously displaying their ditierent ieiesae 3 to 
sdvantage, reflect credit on themselves aid 
cneiremployers, and afford general satisfaction 
to their patrons — “ The Public” 

The depraved state of the drama is, [ nua- 
gine, attributable to. various causes. Certain 
mvoprietors, Who have large sums vested in 
theatrical establishmenis, although woble 


and wealthy, deeply skilled in the arcana of 


science, well versed in classic lore, and capa- 
bie of forwarding, by their wisdom and elo- 
quence, the political affairs of a great nation, 


Attracted by ‘the briliancy of 





may be as ignorant of the proper plan ‘for 
the good management of an extensive theatre 
as a grocer’s apprentice, in Barbican, is of 
metaphysics. Deputy or sub-directors are 
then appointed, as if to supply the deficiency 
of the principals; but, to use the quaint ex- 
pression of Le Sage, “* It’s out of the frying- 
pan into the fire ;’ these sub- gentlemen being 
unfortunately as incapable of judging for the 
taste of an enlightened audience, as those 
who have elected them: besides, they may | 
have no real property vested in the house, 
and are therefore reheved from any particular 
anxiety as to the increase or diminution of its 
receipts and: profits. The public, it would 
appear, (in their opinion) are, forsooth, to be 
thankful and contented with whatever — 


they may think proper to PUFF out trom thei 


ANTI-dramatic divan! 

The stage-manager must be “ Slave to the 
will, and live but to obey them,” or he has a 
poor chance of retaiing the seak of office ; 
and the performers, who should, if men of 
talent, be considered the palladium of the 
theatrical constitution, are lookedtipon — as 
mere labourers, to assist the hiudable exer- 
tions of this ingenious * Board of Works! 

The foregoing problems will admit of easy 
solution, by a reference to the numerous 
ca icatures upon the drama, introduced at 
either theatre within the last two years — 
some entitled me/o— some serio — some 
comico — some operatic dramas — and others 
grand tragic plays! but, be it remembered, 
that all these dramas are of a peculiar genus, 
having no connexion whatever with tragedy, 
comedy, or epera — and also, that ridicule 
might be carried to ‘S out-tlered-Herod,” no 
tragical event occurs during the re prasagte- 
tion of the said ‘ grand tragic plays !” 

‘ Jam, satis.’ 
] hope, however, that reason begins at last 


to dawn upon those theatres after a fang ab- 
sence; and that we may no more the an- 


noyed- by such gross 2 absurdities : when it 
becomes necessary, let them be intioduced 
on appropriate occasions ; during the Christ- 
mas and Easter holidays, to amuse servant 
girls, and little children trom the country. 
But the proprietors of those theatres should 
not be so far forgetful of their own diguity, 
as well as interest, or the respect dre to the 
admirers of the British drama, as to descend 
to a puerile competition with minor theatres, 
where even victory would be disgracetul. 
i am, Sir, 
Yours respectfiJly, 
PurLo-DnRaMaAtis. 
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THE LORD'S DAY AND SU ND. AY. 
To.the Editar of the Literary Journal. 


Str,—Having been lately in: ompany with 
a young | gentleman “ jast in orders,” L was so 
disgusted (not being evangelical) by his in- 
cessantly using the term | ard’ s day, instead 
of Sunday, in common ecnversat:on, that I 


told him, if he did not know the meaning of 


the Lord’s day in fashionable acce ptation, I 
would venture to inform him. 

“ The reason why Sunday is called the 
Lord’s day is, because then lords trav el, give 
dinners, and play. Of this last word com- 
mentators give \ various interpretations. One 
says that it means ‘ play at cards, dice, or 
back -gammon ;’ > ancther refers to ‘ playing 


ee 
a 


on the flute or violincello at their own Sunday 
concerts ;’ a third (with very little courtesy 
to be sure) observed, ‘ that it is the only 
day that they can, ‘without adjournment, 
absent themselves from severe pari: unentary 
duties, and that they may then be allowed 
to play the fool by way of relaxation.’ On 
the Sussex downs, alter divine sc rvice, the 
rustics of both sexes assemble. ‘The young 
men play at cricket or football; and the 
maidens, young and old, when opportunity 
occurs, play at romps. In the streets and 
tea-gardens near London, the pick- pockets 
play booty.” 


Testaar Cuojo. Q. E. D, 


—_$__. 





BYRON AND SCOTT. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin,—Permit me to congratulate you on 
the impartial criticism ot Lord Byron's 
“ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” 
which has appeared in your late Numbers, 
Of the merits of that work you have judged 
rightly,-it is ‘ one of the best works he has 
yet written:” but, at the same time, allow 
me to observe, that he has been much too 
severe on the faults of Scott. The antipathy 
his Lordship has to every thing which is 
of the name or nation whence that excel- 
lent poet comes, can be his only excuse; 
particularly as the scene of nearly all Scott's 
poeims is laid in the country which his Lord. 
ship is reported to hate as much as Dr, 
Jobuson did. 

The note, respecting the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, is (in my opinion) almost a dis- 
grace to the author. A poet's first essay 
ought not to be discouraged so much as 

Lord Byron would have tt. No doubt there 
Fare faults in that poem, but its beauties 
greatly outnumber them in the opinion of 
many @ judicious critic, whose excellencies 
in that way certainly rank as high as his 
Lordship’s; and to prove this assertion, [ 
uecd only say, that the book im question 
has gove through fifteen editigns. 

Lhe complains, in, the note above mev- 
tioned, of * the magical lady,” the ‘ box on 
the ear,” and * the « eutrance of a knight and 
charger into the castle, under the disernise 
of a wain of hay:” now these are not worse 
than his “ magical tombstone,” ii the Jast 
canto of his own * Bride of Al vidos,” and 
other circumstances, in his different poems, 
which, as JT have not the works by me, | 
cannot readily quote. But he must recol- 
lect, that it is vot only téis “ incongruous 
aud absurd” author (Scott) that “ manulac- 
tures” for “ Mr. Murray” at the rate ol 
“halt-a-crown per line ;” for the latter has 
cther journceymen who, it appears, (by some 
poems published lately by him,) have even # 
Jarger sum than the one mentioned hy te 
noble Bard, allowed them tor their works. 

J am, Sur, 
Your most ovedient servant, 

April 30, 1818. Ss. G. C—D. 
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FASHION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,—In that very facetious product a 
ee The Fudge Family in Paris,” 1 have rv 
served a mistake, which | beg leave to pol 


out to the author, throngh the medium ° 
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your respectable Journal. There is_no 
‘Madame le Roi—it is Monsieur le Roi, 
ho is the celebrated mantua-maker of Paris. 
When a young lady is to go toa bal paré, this 
artist waits upon her, turns her round, and 
in his mind determines at once the dress, the 
colours, and the dimensions. 

As Lhave known, however, several ladies 
who have been under a similar mistake with 
Miss Biddy Fudge (from Monsieur le Koi, 
perhaps, not thinking therm warthy ot his own 
superintendence, but merely sending them 
some female of his establishment, whom they 
have mistaken for Madame), 1 think it but 
fair to the fame of this great man mantua- 
maker, thus to vindicate his claim to the ttle 
ef * le Roi des Modes,” which, by common 
consent, all Paris bestows upon him. 

Iam, sir, yours, Kc. 
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SOME ACCOUNT 


OF THE NEW OPTICAL INSTRUMENT, 
DENOMINATED 


THE CALEIDOSCOPE*, 


The Caleidoscope (froin «ads, “ beautiful,” 
ado, “a form,” and cxomsm, “ to see,”) is an 
instrument for creating and exhibiting an 
infinite variety of beautiful forms; and is 
constructed in such a manner, as either to 
please the eye by an ever-varying succession 
of splendid tints and symuictrical forms, or 
to enable the observer to render permanent 
such as may appear most appropriate for 
any of the numerous branches of the orna- 
mental arts. This instrument, in its most 
common form, censists of two reflecting 
surfaces, inclined’ to each other at any 
angle, but more properly at an angle which 
is an aliquot part of 360°. The reflecting 
surfaces may be two plates of glass, plain 
or quicksilvered, or two metallic surfaces, or 
the two inner surfaces of a solid prism. of 
glass, or rock crystal, from which the light 
suffers total reflection. The plates should 
vary in length according to the tocal distance 
of the eye; five, six, seven, eight, nine, and 
ten inches will in general be most convenient; 
or they may be made only one, two, three, or 
tour inches Jong, provided distinct vision. is 
obtained at one end, by placing at the other 
end an eye-glass, whose focal length is equal 
to the lergth of the reflecting planes. The 
iclination of the reflectors that is in general 
most pleasing, is 18°, 20°, or 224°, or the 
20th, 18th, and 16th part of a circle, but 
‘ne planes may be set at any required angle, 
either by a metallic, a paper, or cloth jolt, 
or any other simple contrivance. When the 
(wo planes are put together, with their 
‘traitest_ and smoothest edges in contact, 
they will have the form shown in rig. 1, 
where A BC is the aperture, or angle formed 
by the plates. In this figure the plates are 
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; . We reject the orthography ‘ Kaleidoscope.” 
f the K is to be retained in words belonging to, 
oF derived from the Greek, we must write Alio, 
pe lytemnestra, &c. for Clio, Clytemnestra, &c. — 
'€ true pronunciation of the word is CAt-y’- 
oe OP} 5; an observation which we are in- 
me en from having heard it uttered by 
“ tb seaniy as i the spelling were Caliddiscope. 
wo . wing, us avove will have been gathered, is, 
“fl istriment which shows beautiful forms.’ 


_ 





rectangular; but it may often be more con- 
venient to give them the triangular form, 
shown at M, fig. 2, or N, fig. 3. 
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When the instrument is thus constructed, 
it may be either covered up with paper or 
leather, or placed in a cylindrical, or any 
other tube, so that the aperture A BC may 
be left completely open, and also a small 
aperture at the angular point D. If the 
eye is now placed at D, and looks through 
the aperture A B C, it will perceive a bril- 
liaut circle of light, divided into as many 
sectors as the number of times that the angle 
of the reflectors is contained in 360°. If 
this angle is 18°, the number of sectors 
will be 20°; and, whatever be the form of 
the aperture A B C, the luminous space seen 
through the instrument will be a figure pro- 
duced by the arrangement of twenty of these 
apertures round C, as a centre, in conse- 
quence of the successive reflections between 
the polished surtaces. Hence it follows, that 
if any object, however ugly or irregular in 
itseif, is placed before the aperture A BC, 
the part of it that can be seen through the 
aperture will be seen also in every sector, 
and every image of the object will coalesce 
into a form mathematically symmetrical, and 
highly pleasing to the eye. If the object 
be put m motion, the combination of images 
will likewise be put in motion, and new 
forms, perfectly different, but equally sym- 
metrical, will successively present them- 
selves, sometimes vanishing in the centre, 
sometimes emerging from it, and sometimes 
playing around in double and opposite oscil- 
lations. When the object is tinged with 
different colours, the most beautiful tints 
are developed in succession, and the whole 
figure delights the eye by the pertection of 
its forms and the brilliancy of its colouring. 
The motion of the object may be efleeted 
either by the hand, or by a sunple piece of 
mechanism ; or the sane effect may be pro- 
duced Ly the motion of the instrument over 
the object, or round its own, axis. In the 
form of the Caleidoscope now degeribed, the 
object should be held close to the aperture 
A BC, and the eye should be placed as 
nearly as possible in the hne C D; for the 
figure loses its symmetry In proportion as the 
object recedes trom A BC, and as the eye 
rises above D. The instrument is therefore 
limited, in its present form, to the use of 
objects, which can be held close to the aper- 
ture. In order to remove the limitation, the 
tube which contains the reflectors shonld 
slide in another tube, of nearly the same 
length, and having a convex lens at. its 
farther extremity, the focal length of the 
lens should be always less than its greatest 
distance from the aperture A BC. In general 








it should be about one-third or one-fourth 


| of that distance, but it will be advisable 


to have two or even three lenses of different 
focal lengths, to fit into the end- of the 
outer tube, and to be used as circum- 
stances may require, or a variation of focal 
length may be produced by the separation 
or approach of two lenses. When the in- 
strument is thus fitted up, it may be ap- 
plied to objects at all distances; and these 
objects, whose images are formed in an in- 
verted position at the aperture A BC, may 
l:e introduced into the symmetrical picture 
in the very same manner as if they were 
brought close to the instrument. Hence we 
can introduce trees, flowers, statues, -ard 
living animals; and any object which is too 
large to be comprehended by the aperture 
A BC, may be removed to such a distance 
that its image is sufficiently reduced. The 
caleidoscope is also constructed with three 
or more reflecting planes, which may be 
arranged in various ways. The tints placed 
before the aperture may be the compli-- 
inentary- colours prodaced by transmitting 
polarised light through regularly crystallised 
bodies, or pieces of glass that have received 
the polarising structure. The partial polari- 
sation cf the light, by successive reflections, 
occasions a partial analysis of the trans- 
mitted light; but, mm, order to develope the 
tints with brilliancy, the analysis of the light 
must precede its admission into the aperture. 
Instead of looking through the extremity D 
of the tube, the effects which have been 
described may be exhibited to many persons 
at once, upon the principle of the solar micro- 
scope, or magic-lantern; and, in this way, 
or by the application of the camera-lucida, 
the figures may be accurately delineated. 
When the instrament is thus applied to the 
purposes of the arts, an infinity of patterns 
is created, and the artist can select such 
as he considers most suitable to his work. 
When a knowledge of the nature and powers 
of the instrument has been acquired, by a 
little practice, he will be able to give anx 
character to the pattern that he chooses, an:{ 
he may even create a series of different 
patterns, all rising out of one another, and 
returning, by similar gradations, to the first 
pattern of the series. In all these cases, 
the pattern is perfectly symmetrical round 
a centre, or all the images of the aperture 
A BC are exactly alike: but this sy:nmetrs 
inay be altered; for, alter the pattern is 
drawn, it may be reduced into. a square, a 
triangular, an. elliptical, or any other form 
that he pleases. ‘The instrument will “ve 
annular patterns, by keeping the reflectors 
separate, as at A B, fig. 4; and it will give 
rectilineal ones, by placing the reflectors 
parallel to each other, as in fig. 5. 





Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 
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The Caleidoscope is also preposed as an 
instrument of amusement, to please the eye, 
by the creation and exhibition of beautiful 
forms, in the same manner as the ear 1; 
delighted by the combination of musical 
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sounds. When Custillon proposed the con- 
struction of an ocular harpsichord, he was 
mistaken in supposing that any combination 
of harmonic colours could afford ple isure to 
the person who viewed them; for it is only 
when these colours are conne ted with regu- 
lar and beautiful forms that the eye Is grati- 
fied hy the combination. The Caleidoscope, 
theretore, seems to realise the idea of an 
ocular harpsichord. 
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LETTER FROM THE LATE SIR J. DAL- 


RYMPLE, BART. TO THE LATE 
ADMIRAL DALRYMPLE. 
Cranston, Jan. 1, 1792. 


My dear Sir,—Your shirts are safe, 
1 have made many attempts upon them, 
but Bess, who has in honesty what she 
wants in temper, keeps them in safety 
for you. 

You ask me what I have been doing? 
To the best of my memory, what has 
passed since I came home is as fol- 
lows :— 

Finding the roof bad, I sent slaters, 
at the peril of their necks, to repair 
it. They mended three holes, and 
made thirty themselves. 

I pulled down as many walls round 
the house as would have fortified 
town. This was in summer; but now 
that winter is come, I would give all 
the money to put them up again that it 
cost me to take them down. 

{ thought it would give a magnificent 
air to the hall to throw the passage into 
it. After it was done I went out of 
town to see how it looked. It was 
night whenl went into it; the wind 
blew out the candle, from the over-size 
of the room; upon which I ordered the 
partition to be built up again, that | 
might not die of cold in the midst of 
summer. 

] ordered the old timber to be 
thinned; to which, perhaps, the love 
of lucre alittle contributed. The work- 
men, for every tree they cut down, 
destroyed three, by lettine them fall 
on each other. [ received a moment- 
ary satisfaction from hearing that the 
carpenter I employed had cut off his 
thumb in felling a tree. But this plea. 
sure was soon allayed, when, upon ex- 
amining his measure, I found that he 
had ineasured false, and cheated me of 
twenty per cent. 

Instead of saddle-horses, I bought 
mares, and had them covered with an 
Arabian. When I went out, some 
months after, to mount them, the groom 
told me I should kill the foals; and now 
I walk on foot, with the stable full of 
horses, unless when, with much hu- 








mility, I ask to be admitted into the 
chaise ; which is generally refused me. 

Remembering with a pleasing com- 
placency the Watcombe pigs, I paid 
thirty shillings for a sow with pig. My 
wife starved ‘them. They ran over toa 
madman, Lord —-——, who distrained 
them for damage; and the mother, 
with ten helpless infants, died with 
bad usage. 

Loving butter much, and cream more, 
I bought two Dutch cows, and _ 
plenty of both. I made my wife « 
present of two more: she learned ro 
way to market for their produce, and 
I have never got a bowl of cream 
since. 

I made a fine haystack, but quar- 
relled with my wife as to the manner 
of drying the hay and building the 
stack. The haystack took fire, by 
which I had the double mortification of 
losing my hay, and finding my wife had 
more sense than myself. 

I kept no plough, for which I thank 
my Maker, because then I must have 
wrote this letter from a jail. 

I paid 20]. for a dunghil, because I 
was told it was a good thing; and now 
I would give any body 20s. to tell me 
what to do with it. 

1 built and stocked a pigeon-house ; 
but the cats watch below, and the 
hawks hover above, and pigeon- soup, 
roasted pigeon, or cold pigeon pie, I 
have never seen since. 

[ fell to draining a piece of low 
ground behind the house; but [ hit 
upon the tail of the rock, and drained 
the well of the house, by which | can 
get no water for my victuals. 

I entered into a great project for 
selling lime, upon a promis se from one 
of my own farmers to give me land of 
his farm; but when I went to take off 
my eround, he laughed, said he had 
dicese d the lawyer, ‘and exposed me to 
2 dozen law suits for breach of bargains 
which [ could not perform. 

[ fattened black cattle and sheep, 
but could not agree with the butchers 
about the price. From mere economy 
we ate them ourselves, and almost 
killed all the family with surfcits. 

I brewed much “beer, but the small 
turned sour, and the servants drank 
all the strong. 

I found a ghost in the house, whose 

name was M‘Alister, a pedlar, that 
had been killed in one of the rooms at 
the top of the house two centuries ago. 
No servant would go an errand after 
the sun was set, for fear of Ms Alister, 

which obliged me to send off one net 
of my serv ants. Soon after, the house- 
keeper, your old friend Mrs. Brown, 
died, age od ninety; and then the belicf 





ran, that another ghost was in the 
house, upon which many of the new 
set of servants begged leave to quit 
the house, and got ‘it. 

In one thing only I have succeeded: 
I have quarrelled with all my neigh- 
bours ; so that, with a dozen gentle. 
men’s seats in my view, I stalk along 
like a lion in a dessert. 

I thought I should have been happy 
with my tenants, because I could be 
insolent to them without their being 
insolent to me; but they paid me no 
rent, and in a few days I shall have 
above one half of the very few friends 
1 have in the country in a prison. 

Such being the pleasures of a country 
life, 1 intend to quit them all in about 
a month, to submit to the mortifica- 
tion of spending the spring in London, 
where I am happy to hear that Mrs, 
Dalrymple is doing well. May God 
preserve her long to you, for she isa 
firie creature. 

Just when I was going to you last 
spring, 1 received a letter from Bess, 
that ‘she was dying. I put off my 
journey to Watcombe, and almost 
killed myself with posting to Scot- 
land, where I found madam in perfect 
good health. 

Yours always, my dear Jack, 
Joun Datnrympt_t. 





-- -— - + 





THE 
INSTITUTION OF TITLE MAGDALEN?. 
( Froin Dibdin’s Metrical History of England.) 
"Lwas darkest December, the frost-pointed sleet 
Was borne on the whirlwind, like ocean's white 
foam ; 
Fast closed was each door, and deserted each street, 
Save of wretches who wander, devoid of a home. 


’*Twas the season of Joy, when His mem’ry sublime, 
Who bled for our sins and expired for our sake, 

Is hail’ with rude mirih, ill beseeming that time 
Which shou’d gratitude’s noblest emotions awake. 


The song, and the jest, and the story, went round 
By warm hearths where the grape gaily ar sled 
about ; 
And while on the ear burst loud merriments sound, 
Mirth heard from within, heighten’d mis'ty 
without. 


Where the portal superb of an opulent lord, 
With mmassy projection invaded the street : 
To share the cold shelter it’s roof might afford, 

Two children of want took a sorrowtul seat. 


"Twas winter, I’ve said, yet thin garments of white 
The limbs of two shive ring females entold ; 

And keenly past thro’ them “the blast of the nig 
As close to each other the y shrank from the colds 


The transit of heat those fell liquids impart, 
‘Those fiquids: impregnate with murderous fire, 
Had ceas’d to inflame, and left colder each hearts 
For that warinth of the instant which glows \ 
expire. 


ea 





* The Rev. Dr. Diagley, assisted by He: 
Fielding, Fsq. and the cele brated, thoug! unfurte: 
nate Dr. Dodd, were among the first whose 8° 
hearted ideas gave birth to this valuable institute 
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With voice scarcely human, so mournfully hoarse, 
Indignant in tene, yet suppressing a sigh, 
One daughter of error address’d her discourse, 
To the other who scarce rais’d her tear-swollen 
eye. 
« That my parents are living you've oft heard me 
Say, 


And, I hoped, uninform'd of their Eurry’s fate ; 
Thev’ve discover’d me now, and a letter to day 
Otfers pardon and home, —-but the offer’s too 
late.” 
« Ah take it, accept it,” with eagerness cried 
The withering blossom, who lean’d on her knee : 
« Accept it! Oh, never!” indignant replied 
Stern Emrty,—once no one milder than she. 
Accept it! encounter a mother’s reproof, 
A sister's contempt, a whole neighbourhood’s 
scorn! 
No! never again will T darken that roof, 
Where wou’d I had never, ah never been born! 


“ My father so partial, so fond, none beside, 
Of his children so lov’d, so distinguish’d as L: 
He liv’d but for me, and for me wou’d have died, 
And sooner than meet him shall Emrry die. 


« Accurs’d be the tongue, tho’ now silent in death, 
Whose accents delusive my senses beguil’d ; 
Enveloping poison in flattery’s breath, 
To steal trom her parents their once happy child. 


‘ 
. 


« But mem’ry avaunt! why recur to the past? 
Come, come, fellow suff’ rer, this coin is yet mine! 
Shail souls form’d like our’s turn coward at last ? 
At yon tavern we'll drown the reflection in wine.” 
Away, like a maniac, the frail one has fled, 
As with counterfeit glee a gay ditty she sung ; 
Her companion remain’d, while faint, weary, half 
dead, 
From lips deadly-pale were these sentences 
wrung : 
‘ Had I but a parent! had J but a home, 
A sister, a brother, ah had I « friend ! 
No more in the streets wou’d I comfortless roam, 
No more m, long suffering conscience offend. 
“ Might Industry succour the orphan bereft, 
How hard wou’d [ work tor a morsel of bread ; 
But where shall the female by character left, 
Find shelter to hide her disconsolate head ¢ 


“ For who will the voice of her agony hear? 
Or who with relief will her misery bless ? 
Or who will believe that the tale is sincere 
Which tells of repentance enforced by distress ?’ 
lier sobs interrupted, her accents grew weak, 
And many e tear fell congeal’d by the frost, 
Ashersorrow-worn arin scarce supported her cheek, 
Yet gm those tears, nor those accents were 
ost. 


A being, Benevoleuce beam'd in his heart, 
And the stamp of that feeling his countenance 
bore, 
Overleard her sad plainings unmingled with art, 


Aud vow’'d to conduct her to virtue once more. 


Nor did he alone to her sorrows extend 
lhe hand of assistance which Jed her to peace ; 
e became of all penitent suff rers the friend, 
And created a home where their sorrows might 
cease. 
The mansion exists, to his ne’er dying fame, 
‘ W hich this appellation his memory gives : 
The Frrexnv or w RoOxG’>p Womay,” great, 
glorious name! 
It shall ne'er be extinct, while humanity lives! 


———— 
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APPEAL OF MURDER. 
. CASE OF JAMES CLUFF, 

O WAS EXECULED ATTYBURN, JULY 25,1729. 
[From the Appendir to Anti-Duelio.] 

| os ES Ciurr was the son of very honest 

P2Ople, whe kept a public-house im Clare 
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Market. They were careful in sending him 
to school, and having him taught there to 
read and write, &c., sufficient to qualify 
him for business, and then put him appren- 
tice to the Swan Tavern, near the Tower, 


where he served his time carefully, and with | 


a good character. Nor did his parents omit 
instructing him in the grounds of the Christian 
religion; which, having a tolerable under- 
standing, he attained a just knowledge of, 
and preserved a tolerable remembrance unto 
the time of his unhappy death. After he was 
out of his time, he served as a drawer at 
several public-houses, behaved himself civilly 
and honestly, without any reflections on his 
temper or his honesty, until he came to 
Mr. Payne’s, who kept the Green Lettice, 
a public-house in High Holborn, where the 
accident fell out which cost him his life. 

It seems, there lived with him, as a fellow- 
servant, one Mary Green, whom, some sug- 
gested, he had an affection for; but whether 
that were so or not, did not very clearly 
appear; but, on the contrary, it was proved 
that they had many janglings and quarrels 
together, in which Clutf had sometimes struck 
her. However it were, on the 11th of April, 
1729, Mary Green being at dinner, in a box 
by herself, Cluff came in, and went into the 
box to her; where he had not continued 
above four or five minutes, before he called 
to his mistress, who was walking up and 
down, “ Madam, pray come here ;” by which 
time the maid was dead of a wound in her 
thigh, which pierced the femoral artery. 
There was a noise heard before the man 
himself came out, and the wench who was 
dead before her mistress came in, However, 
Cluff was immediately apprehended ; and at 
the ensuing Sessions at the Old Bailey, he 
was indicted for the murder of Mary Green, 
by giving her a mortal wound in the right 
thigh, of the breadth of one inch, and of the 
depth of five inches, of which she instantly 
died. He was a second time indicted, upon 
the Coroner’s Inquest, for the said offence ; 
and also a third time, upon the Statute of 
Stabbing: however, the evidence not being 
clear enough to satisfy the Jury, he, on his 
trial, was acquitted of them all. But this 
not at all satisfying the relations of the de- 
deased, Mary Green, her brother, William 
Green, brought an Appeal against him. 

The evidence at his trial upon the Ap. eal 
was, as to its substance, thus: — Mrs. Diana 
Payne, at the Green Lettice, in Holborn, de- 
posed, that the prisoner, James Clufl, and the 
deceased, Mary Green, were both of them 
her servants; that about a quarter of an bour 
betore Mary Green died, she saw the prisoner 
carry out a pot of drink; and that, while she 
was walking in the tap-house with her child 
in ber arms, she saw Mary Green go down 
into the cellar and bring up two pints of drink, 
one for a customer and another tor herself, 
which she carried into a box, where she was 


hat dinner; that, about four or five minutes 


before the accident happened, Cluff came in, 
and went to the box to the deceased, and, in 
about four minutes, cried out, ‘* Madam, pray 
come hither;” that the witness thereupon 
went to the door of the box, and saw the 
deceased sitting on the floor, and the prisoner 
holding her up by her shoulders, while the 
blood ran trom her in a stream; that, on 
seeing this, she said to the prisoncr, ‘* James, 
what have you dene?” to which he answered, 





“ Nothing, Madam ;” whereupon this evi- 
dence inquired, whether he had seen her do 
any thing to herself? he replied, ‘* No,” the 
deceased, at that time, neither speaking nor 
stirring, but looking as if She were dead: 
however, the prisoner, at that time, said, he 
saw her have a knife in her hand in the cellar ; 
and the witness, being prodigiously affrighted, 
called her husband, and ran tor an apothecary. 
Mr. John Payne, husband to the first witness, 
deposed to the same purpose with his wife, 
adding, that no struggling was heard when the 
blow was given, and that she had no knife in 
her hand when she came out of the cellar; 
that in the morning, between nine and ten 
o'clock, a young man came in, who, as. he 
was informed, had been formerly a sweetheart 
of the deceased ; that this person drank a pint 
of drink and smoaked a pipe, the deceased 
sitting by him some little time, during which, 
as he believed, the stranger kissed her, at 
which, as they stood before the bar, he ob- 
served the prisoner’s countenance alter, as if 
he were out of humour at somewhat, although 
he could not say that he had ever heard of 
aby courtship between them; adding, that 
when the prisoner went into the box, where 
the deceased was at dinner, he did take no- 
tice of his throwing the door after him with 
an unusual vehemence. Mr. Saunders, who 
happened that day to dine at Mr. Payne’s 
house, confirmed all the former evidence, 
deposing, moreover, that when Mr..Payne 
gave the prisoner some harsh language, the 
prisoner replied, “ Sir, I am as innocent as 
the child is, at my mistress’s breast ;” that 
the prisoner also pretended the deceased took 
a knife in her hand when she went into the 
cellar, upon which this evidence and Mr. 
Payne went down, and found not a drop ot 
blood all the way. Mr. Saunders also de- 
posed, that the prisoner was out of the way 
when the deceased went to draw drink, and 
that they saw no knife in her hand. Mr. Cox, 
the surgeon, deposed, that he saw the deceased 
lying upon ber back, amidst a vast stream of 
blood which had issued from her; that upon 
the table, among other knives, he had found 
one which was a little bloody, and answered 
exactly to the cut, it going through her apron, 
iu stull petticoat, and a strong coarse shift. 
The wound was in her thigh, going obliquely 
upwards, and, therefore, as he thought, could 
not be given by the deceased herself’; the 
knife too, was, as he said, laid further than 
the deceased could have carried it after the 
receipt of the wound, which being in the 
femoral artery, must be mortal in a minute, 
or a tninute und a halfat most. Ie observer! 
also, that under her chin, and about her Jett 
ear, there seemed to have been some violence 
used, so as to have caused a stagnation of the 
blood. This deposition was confirmed by 
another surgeon and apothecary, and also, 
in most of its material circumstances, by # 
surgeon, who looked on her in behalf of the 
prisoner. Cluik asked very few questions’; 
and Mr. Daldwin, being called for the A ppel- 
lant, swore, that at nine o’clock in the mori- 
ing he was at Mr. Payne’s, and saw the pri- 
souer and the deceased quarrelling ; that be 
looked maliciously, and was an ill-natured 
fellow. Wlere the Counsel of the Appeal 
rested their proot; and the Prisoner making 
no other detencs than absolutely denying the 
fact, after his Counsel had said what they 


thought proper, on the nature and circume 
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stances that had been sworn against him, 
the Jury withdrew, and, after a short stay, 
brought in the prisoner, Guilty. During the 
space he was confined between their verdict 
and his death, he behaved with a calmness 
very rare to be met with. He attended the 
public devotion of the chapel very gravely 
and devoutly, behaved quietly and patiently 
in his cell, never expressed either fear or 
uneasiness at his approaching death, nor 
ever let fall a warm expression against his 
prosecutors ; but, on the contrary, always 
spoke well of them, and prayed heartily for 
them. When pressed by the ministers who 
attended him, not to pass into the other 
world with a lye in bis mouth, but to 
declare sincerely and candidly how Mary 
Green came by her death; he at first 
looked a little confus’d, but at last, seem- 
ing to recollect himself, he said, “ Gentle- 
men, I know it is ny duty to give glory 
unto God, and to take shame unto myself 
for those sins 1 have committed in my pas- 
sage through this life. I therefore readily 
acknowledge, that my offences have been 
black in their nature, and many in number ; 
but for the particular crime [ am to suffer 
death, as the punishment of it, I know no 
more of it than the child that is unborn, nor 
am I able to say in what manner she came 
by her death.” And in this he continued to 
persist unto the time of his death, appearing 
to be very easy under his sufferings ; and did 
not change countenance, when he was told 
the day was fixed for bis execution. 

As he passed through Holborn to the piace 
of execution, he desired the cart might stop 
at his master’s house, which accordingly it 
did. Cluff thereupon called for a pint of 
wine, and desired to speak with Mr. Payne ; 
accordingly he came out, and then he ad- 
dressed himself to him in these words: “ Sir, 
you are not insensible that I am going to 
suffer an ignominious death, for what, I 
declare, | am not guilty of, as [ am to 
appear before my great Judge in a few 
moments, to answer tor all my past sins. 
I hope you and my good mistress will pray 
for my poor soul. [| pray God bless you, 
and all your family.” ‘Then he spoke to 
somebody to bid the carman go on. it 
was remarkable, that he spoke this with 
greut composedness and seeming cheerful- 
ness. At the place of execution he did 
not lose any thing cf that cheerful sedate- 
ness which he had preserved under + the 
course of his misfortunes, but made the 
responses regularly to the prayers in the 


cart; and, standing up, addressed himself 


in these words to the multitude: “ Good 
people, I die for a tact 1 did net commit. 
{ have never ceased to pray tor my prose- 
cutors most heartily, ever since | have been 
under sentence. I wish all men well. My 
sins have been great; but [ hope tor 
God’s mercy, through the merits of Jesus 
Christ.” ‘Then a psalm was sung at his 
own request. Afterwards, overhearing some- 
body say that his inistress was in a coach 
hard by his execution, he could not be satis- 
fied ’till somebody went to search, and, com- 
ing back, assured him she was not there. As 
the cart was going away, he spoke again to 
the people, saying, “ I beg of you to pray for 
my departing soul. I wish I was as free trom 
all other sins as [ am of this for which [ am 
now going to suffer.” 


—— 





COLLECTANEA CURIOSA. 
No. I. 


Ancient Prices or WearinG APPAREL,Kc. 


From a MS. in the possession of the lute 
Mr. R. Greene, of Lichfield, who had 
formed a Museum of Curiosities. 


Dec. 4, 1640. m & €. 

Bought of Mr. Pern a basin and 

voyder for the Earl of Dorset: - 
July 14, 1641. 

Pawn'd my diamond sing of nine 
diamonds to Mr. South the Cut- 
ler, by Summerset-EHouse, in the 
name of Mr. Wolf the Apothe- 
cary, till the 15 of October next, 
fOreccccsccccreceseseveccses 

To the Sergeant that arrested me 
at Mr. Bour’s suit ---++++-+* O 2 O 

Scouring my armour, the Cutler at 
Alesbury, for one year---+++++ O +4 O 

Borrowed of Mr. Butler, the 2d of 
May, 1612 -+eeresereeeeess 100 O O 
(Lent the Parliament) 

A pair of green silk half stockins: « 

2 pair of bOOtS+++eeereeeeeeeee L 2 O 

Given Parson Sampsen for his 
VOETSES Be ccecccccccccccaccce 

Globe play house++-+++-++eeees 

Charges touching Tho. Ilarper, tor 
inditing me at the Assizes, to 
SUL@ cere crcaceccscesceseos § (). 


32 


13. O 


20 O OVO 


oo 
— 
_ 

ao 


This day I was imprisoned in the 


Counter by Wm. Radford, a 
vintner, for not confessing my 
nime. Charges there----+-+- 
Dec. 1. To the Earl of Fssex’s 
Secretary for a protection for 
not plundering my house at Iver. 
Christued Mr. Sampert’s son. 
A pass of Parliament to go to 


Cambridge eeoeseee ee eeeeeeee O 7 3) 
A month’s pay to Soldiers of Col. 
Bulstrude «cccccccccccccccce ° 5 O 


To Major Buxton for 2/6. of 
tobeeem cccocseccceseaesone 1 & O 
1643. 
Plush and velvet and sattin, for 
my wedding apparel --++-+-- 
Gloves for Mrs. Mary Thompson, 


1B palrescererececererecece 1 7 a) 
Emnroidered slippers for her ++++ 0 12 0 
Diamond pendents for her— Dr. 

Fryer cere ee cece te cece eees & c O 
Lace for a band, culls, and tops-- 3 18 0 
Mill’d stockings, a pairs++ee+eeee2 OF 7 O 
Silk dy. blach and white mingled O 9 O 
Shirt ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 1 5 O 
Slippers laced with silvers-+++++. QO 11 O 
Wedding favours, silver and gold 13° 4 O 
Black sattin points, 3 doz.---++- 3 0 0 


April 28. 
A play at Salisbury Court ----++ 0 1 6 
Six pills of Mr. Wolt, my apothe- 
CUTy seeccerccecccccccsoecs Q 
May 15. 
Seeinganew play, Cupid's Revenget. 
May 19. 


2 
—- 
© 





son,” the bride mentioned below? Atl ladies were 
anciently indiscriminately called ‘* Mistress,” and 
none “ Miss.” 

t Six pills for three shillings, and a seat in the 
boxes for eighteen-peuce ! 

t This could only be a revival, as the play itself 


appeared so carly as 1615, 








ARABIAN HORSES. 
M. Rosetri, Austrian Consul General jy 


Egypt, has communicated, in the “ Mines of 


the East,” some interesting accounts of the 
races of Arabian horses, of which there are 
five: the noblest is the Saklavi, which are 
distinguished by their long neck and fine 
eyes. The tribe of Rowalla has the mog 
beautitul, and the greatest number of horses, 
Among the colours, an Arabian writer men- 
tions green; it appears, however, from the 
context, that it is the colour which we call 
sallow. ‘The author athrms what he has hin. 
self witnessed, that the animals perceive 
when they are to be sold, and will not permit 
the buyer to come near them, till the seller 
has formally delivered thein up, with a little 
bread and salt. 














LITERATURE. 

Tur author of Rob Roy, &ce. is said to 
contemplate sending forth two new novels; 
the one to be entitled Tne Heart or Mip 
Lorutan. The other, THe Recarta or 
SCOTLAND. 

The secret as to the real author of 
Wavercery, and the other novels which 
have so justly attracted public notice, is no 
longer kept. Mr. Watter Scott has sold 
the copyright of four more volumes of Taces 
oF my Lanp orp, with the produce of 
which he has purchased an estate adjoining 
his own. ‘The price of the book exactly pays 
for the land. 

The late Dr. Burney’s Library. —The 
Committee of the House of Commons, who 
were directed to investigate the ¢ropriety et 
purchasing the library of the late Dr. Burney, 
have made a report, in which they strongly 
recommended the acquisition of so important 
an addition to the public stock of literature; 
they state, that the value ef the collection, 
as estimated by the most competent judges, 
viz. Messrs. Ellis, Baber, and Smith, of the 
British Museum, Mr. Richard Heber, the 
great collector, the Rey. T. F. Dibdin, the 
Rev. J. Cleaver Banks, and Messrs. Payne 
and Evans, the well-known booksellers, 15 10 
less than fourteen thousand five hundred 
pounds, but that the proprietor is content 
to take thirteen thousand five hundred 
pounds: they therefure deem the purchase 
to be reasonable, and such as Parliament 
should order to be made; at the same time 
suggesting, that the annual grant to the 
Museum should for the time be suspended 
or reduced, in consideration of this valuable 
accession to its treasures. The Committ¢ 
give unanswerable reasons for their recon: 
mendaticn, as a great portion of the library 
is of a character and form which it would be 
almost hopeless to procure elsewhere.— We 
have not room to enumerate all these curio: 
ties in detail; but we cannot omit to mente! 
two. or three of the most interesting ‘Thee 
are, first, the manuscript copy of Homer: 
Iliad, formerly belonging to Mr. Townele’s 
supposed to be as old as the fourteen’ 
century; second, two beautiful copies © 
the Greek Gospels, of the tent! and t elit) 
centuries; third, a complete collection “ 
the dramatic literature of Greece, includ 
every fragment and every comment; fourt; 
a series of English Newspapers, anGuntine 
to seven hundred volumes, from the ye" 
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1603 to the present time ; filth, a collection 
consisting of between three and four hundred 
volumes quarto, Containing materials for a 
history of the stage, from 1660 to the present 
time, and particulars relating to actors and 
dramatists; and, lastly, a collection of por- 
traits, of actors, authors, commentators, and 
other learned persons, from the latter part of 
Elizabeth's reign to the present day, amount- 
i 
which relate to the stage.— These articles, 
as well as many cthers descnbed in the 
report, are not to be got from any other 
quarter, at least in such complete condition, 
and some not at all. ‘They are all well 
worthy of being deposited in the National 
Museum, partly as illustrious specimens of 
the taste, talents, and industry, of one of the 
very first scholars which latter times at least 
have produced; but chiefly as documents of 
the highest interest and importance to the 
advancement of ancient aud modern litera- 


ture, 














KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 





Adulteration of Wine. — The frequent use 
of sugar of lead or litharge for overcoming the 
acidity of sour wine, renders the insertion of 
the following test highly necessary. Ten or 
twelve drops of a solution of yellow orpiment 
and quick-lime should be poured into a glass 
of wine: if the colour of the fluid change, 
and become successively dark-reddish, brown, 
or black, it is an evident proot of its being 
adulterated with lead.— As orpiment, how- 
ever, Contains 2 large proportion of arsenic, 
it is apt to produce effects equally fatal with 
those resulting from the sugar of lead; care 
should therefore be euken that no portion of 
the wine on which the experiment has been 
made be afterwards drank. 

Orang-otang.— At a late meeting of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, M. 
Cuvier communicated some observations on 
several sculls of the Orang-otang, from which 
he concludes that the East Indian animals 
hitherto described under this name, are pro- 
bably only young specimens of the large 
species of moukey, called Pongo by Wurmb, 
_ Comparative Scale for Uhermometers.— 
dluch difficulty having existed in ascertain- 
Ing the varions degrees of heat, in conse- 
(uence of the indiscriminate use of the 
lucrinometers of Fahrenheit and Reaumur, 
and by the later introduction of the centi- 
grade scale, the following plain mude is sug- 
vested, by which their compar-tive results 
ay be readily ascertained : — 

_ Each degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
1S equal to ¢ of a degree on Reaumur; if, 
therefore, the number of Fahrenheit’s scale, 
above or below the treezing of water, be 
wultiplied by 4 and divided by 9, the quo- 
Yent will be the corresponding devree of 
Reaumur : uiining 
Fah 


_ Reau. 
on —32e°= 36 x 4=—144—-9= 16? 
O10) oe oe ss : ‘ ) 
12° — 32°= 180 X 4 740 -—— 9 = 80- 
Q 'o reduce the degrees of Reaumur to 
AC) 


se of Fahreaheit, they are to be multiplied 
by 9 and divided by 4: 

Reau, Fah. 
10°X9= 144-4 364529 68° 
vor X 97204 = 180 +59°= 212° 
want degree of Fahrenheit is 


\ if Canttarade scele 


w in all to seven thousand, five thousand of 
=» 


equal to? 


bun 





—<-— Se a er ee 





Fah. Cent, 

212° — 32° = 180 X 5=900-—- 9= 100° 

Cent, Fah. 

100° X 9 =—900—5—180 x $2=212° 

Purifying of Coal-Gas.—A new method 
of decomposing sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
has been lately used with much success. 
The process consists in passing crude coal- 
yas through a heated iron cylinder, or other 
vessel, containing fragments of metallic iron, 
(the waste clippings of tinned iron will do 
very well); by this means the sulphuretted 
hydrogen becomes decomposed, and the gas 
is obtained im a pure state. ‘The gas thus 
treated, affords no disagreeable odour during 
combustion ; and its purity is attested by its 
not acting upon the solutions of lead, silver, 
or any of the white metals. © 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 














Steam-Boats.— A steam-boat of a new 
construction, invented by the Marquess de 
Joffrey, has been tried at Bercy, in Franée. 
It ascended rapidly trom Berey to Charenton, 
against a strong current, and a violent gale. 
The boilers are of copper, and the safety- 
valves are so arranged as to secure the boat 
from every accident. 

Roman Cement.— A sort of plaster so 
called, which well withstands our moist 


climate, 1s made by mixing one bushel of 
lime slacked with three pounds and a half 


of green copperas, fiiteen gallons of water, 
and halt-a-bushel of fine gravel sand. ‘The 
copperas should be dissolved i hot water ; 
it must be stirred with a stick, and kept 
stirring continually while in use. Care 
should be taken to mix at once as much 
only as may be requisite for one entire 
front, as it is very difhicule to match the 
colour again; and it ought to be mixed 
the same day it is used. 

Asbestus.—YVrom this fossil was formerly 
manufactured a sort of cloth, and likewise 
paper, which was considercd imperishable. 
Pliny says, Ke himself had seen napkins 
thereof, which, being taken foul from the 
table after a feast, were thrown into the 
fire, and by that means were better scowcred 
than if they had been washed in water. But 
its principal use, according to the same 
author, was for the making of shrouds for 
royal funerals, to wrap up the corpse, so 
that the ashes might be preserved distinct 
from those of the wood, whereof the funeral 
pile was composed : 
‘Tartary, according to the accounts in the 
Philosophical ‘Transactions, still use it at 
this day in burning their dead. The method 
of preparing the incombustible paper and 
cloth is thus described by Ciampint:— The 
stone is laid to soak m warm water; then 
opened and divided by the hands, that the 
earthy matter may be washed out. The 
ublution being several times repeated, the 
tlax-like filaments are collected and dried ; 
and they are most conveniently spun with 
an addition of flax. ‘The shorter filaments 
which separate in washing the stone, may be 
made into paper in the Common manner. 





PAINTING. 
EXHIBITION OP THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
In considering the Exhibition now betore 
the public at Some: cet-Hlouse, we shall not 


and the princes of 





take up the common cant of the newspapers, 
and make a woful lament on the great preva- 
lence of portraits and the neglect of historic 
painting. We know that historic painting 
does not exist, and we had almost said, never 
will exist in this country. Public encourage- 
ment can alone foster the higher walks of 
Art, and of public encouragement we have 
none. What was it raised the Arts of 
ancient Greece to the high pitch of excel- 
lence they attained? Public encouragement. 
The temples of their worship, the altars of 
their gods, the high places of their idolatry, 
were to be y salle a 4 and adorned; were to 
be rendered worthy of the deities to whom 
they were dedicated by palpable images and 
personitications of their attributes. What 
was it revived the Arts under Leo the Tenth? 
Public encouragement. The national re- 
ligion again demanded that Painting and 
Sculpture should be called in aid of devotion ; 
and the lives of our Saviour and his Apostles, 
the austerities of the Saints, and the suffer- 
ings of the earliest martyrs to Christianity, 
furnished ample materials for the pencil of 
the artist, while the Pope exhausted the reve- 
nues of the Church to add to its dignity and 
splendour. It was the same stimulus, though 
in a less degree, that produced the exertions 
which marked the age of Louis the lour- 
teenth. Palaces and public buildings were 
decorated by order of the King: while 
honour, profit, and applause, attended the 
labours of the artist. But in England, with 
au government which despises art, and a 
religion which demands not its aid— where 
there are vo palaces, or public buildings, to 
be decorated, no pageants, no shows, no 
splendour—where all our enjoyments are 
confined to the fire-side, and all our ingenuity 
exhausted in contributing to personal com- 
fort: —in such a Country, and with a people 
of such habits, who can expect to find his- 
toric painting? Some wondereus wise folks 
talk about the want of talent, and tell you 
there is a Royal Academy established for the 


‘formation of artists, and a British Institution 


for its encouragement. This sounds well, to 
be sure; but, unluckily, it is sound, and 
nothing else. ‘The capricious rewards dealt 
out by the few  self-constituted judges, of. 
whom the British Institution is composed, 
can do nothing towards the attainment of the 
desired object: we would not speak harshly 
of the actions of well-meaning individuals, 
or we should be alinost tempted to say, that 
this Institution does worse than nothing, 
The public encouragement of which we speak, 
us necessary to raise the art to any high 
degree of excelle ¢, is regular public em- 
ployment—something that the artist may 
look forward to as the certain reward of lis 
attainments ; in fact, such employment as we 
have seen existed in Greece, Italy, and France 
—in every country, and in every age, in 
which any thing great or good has been done, 
any thing worthy of the legitimate applause 
of cotemporaries, and the increasing admira- 
tion of after ages. But let us not be under- 
stood as quarrelling with our country for all 
this; we merely wish to set our faces against 
that ridiculous cant of criticism which, an- 
nually, complains of the want of that which 
trom the nature of things caunot exist. As 
well might we expect grapes to grow at the 
North Pole, and all the deliciops traits of 
warmer climates, where there is no sun to 
support or ripen them, as io expect Instori 
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art to flourish in the absence of the only 
power which can possibly call it into exist- 
ence. 

With these views and feelings, we enter 
the Royal Academy; and we see portraits, 
landseapes, and w ‘orks of domestic history, 
all that private encouragement can give lite 
to, all in fact that arises out of our fire-side 
feelings and love of social enjoyiments, carried 
to the highest pitch of perfection. We sec 
Lawrence, Owen, and Phillips, not merely 
painting the faces "and dresses of their sitt ers, 


but ente ring into the very heart and soul of 


the characters with’ whom they have to do, 
and elevating portrait-painting to the rank of 
history. Wilkie and Mulready give us 
scenes of real life, with a truth and power 
that come home to the “ business and 
bosoms” of all; while Turner and Callcott 


carry landscape-painting into the regions of 


poetry and romance, and make an impression 
on the imagination by combinations which 
seem almost to be the productions of en- 
chantment, and the creations of some supe- 
rior power. ‘These observutions may apply 
more to what these gentlemen have done on 
former occasions, and to the general clhia- 
racter of their genius, than to any thing now 
before the public: there is, nevertheless, 
sufficient in the present Exhibition to bear 
us out in what we have advanced. ‘The 
portraits of Lady Elizabeth Leveson Gower, 
by Lawrence, No.58; Mrs. Watts Russell, 
by Phillips, No.72. The Mouth of the Tyne, 
by Callcott, No. 95; Dort, No. 166; and 
Landscape Composition, No. 474, by Turner, 
are among the works in the present Exhi- 
bition, which we skould hesitate but little to 
place im competition with the best produc- 
uons of the greatest masters of any age or 
country: but we must defer what more we 
have to say upon the subject to another 
wecasion. 





THE DRAMA. 





Drury-Lane.—Kean’s Richard.—Pur- 
posing to revert generally to the drama, as 
well at large, as on the performances of the 
past week, we now, in pursuance of this 
plan, offer a few observations on the tragedy 
of King Richard III, as also on the acting 
of Mr. Kran in that character. Our ad- 
vertence, in this instance, is directed more 
particularly to his conception of this part. 
Sufiice it then to say, that we consider this 
character as one in the delineation of which 
he excels in a degree certainly very rarely 
equalled; and we think circumstances will 
bear us out in atiirming, that he is not to be 
surpassed in depicting this, or any other 
character fraught with passions of the most 
malignant description, subtilty, deceit, envy, 
sorvility, or the most savage vengeance, re- 
morseless ambition, fiend-like sarcasm, or 
avarice. We cannot descant better on the 
tragedy itself, in a literal sevse, than by 
Lriefly sketching Mr. Kran’s nervous and 
torcible manner of personitying Gloster, re- 
-erving those points, however, which we sub- 
mit as capable of being ame nded. In his 
irst soliloquy, in which he sums up the poli- 
tical state of things, and on which be pur- 
pases in perppective the most desperate and 


bloody designs —!s contempt ofthe * weak, 





piping time of peace,” mingled with deadly 
chagrin at his own personal deformity, cou- 
pled with the foreed eflort to drown the 
recollection of it in his ambitious and vil- 
lainous inteuts: we think him finely correct 
in his conception of the poet's imeaning ; 
but in the beginning of this sententious 
passage he brought to our minds the man- 
ner in which Mr. Booru commenced, which, 
if our memory is correct, Instead of coming 
hastily in wid stating, as it were to the 
audience, the condition ‘a affairs at the time 
In question, as is the manner of the former 
gentleman, Mr. Booty enters debating, in- 
ternally, the possible advantages which may 
accrue to himself‘ by a perversion of the 
then peaceable time ; illeding to the differ- 
ence of action and g vesture, as conveying to 
the mind of the spectator a stronger idea of 
the depth, strength, and imalignity “of a mind 
disposed as is that of Ric hard, revolving on 
an outline of the terrible ** cause and most 
accursed effect” to be developed. Nothing 
can be finer than the manner in which Mr. 
KEAN gives 

* If any spark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, down to hell, and say I sent thee ‘thither ; 

[ that have neither pity, love, nor fear.” 


And, again, in delivering, 

“1 have no brother, am like no brother ; 

And this word love, which grey-beards call 

divine, 

Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me—I am—myself alone,” 

In this cast of the histrionic art he certainly 
stands pre-eminently ‘ himself alone.” He 
is very efficient when, on being informed of 
King Edward’s being “ taken ill, of anticipat- 
ing the removal of an obstacle to his unjust 
ambition :— t= 

** Would he were wasted, marrow, bones, and all, 

That from his loins no more young brats may 

rise, 

To cross me in the golden time I look for.” 
Nothing can surpass the manner in which he 
consoles himself tor personal disqualifications, 
as they relate to his doubts of moving Lady 
alnne in his favour, but the reflection, 

** But I’ve a tongue shall wheedle with the devil: 

Why I can smile, and smile, and murder while 

I smile.” 

In his interview with Lady Anne, we allude 
to that part of their conterence previous to 
her reconciliation to him, in which be de- 
scribes himself as being of 

“« The self-same name, but one of softer nature. 
Of this line we do not mean to say he is not 
cflective, by any means; but we think he 
would be more suv by giving the last two 
words in a more insinuating tone and gesture 5 
as by delivering it in the “round contidential 
manner to which he is accustomed, it would 
seem likely to startle the wavering mind of 
Lady Anne with so palpable a falsehood ; 


«* The bleeding witness of his hatred by.’ 


But in the subsequent part of the scene with 
her, he most unquestionably displays great 
powers. We regret that our limits preclude 
our going into a closer analysis of this gen- 
tleman’s performances at present : but as it 
is a material part of our plan to take a closer 
and liberal view. of the stage in general, we 
hope to lay before our readers such orizinal 
remarks, trom time to time, as shall secure a 
favourable perusal. We cannot desist, how- 





ever, from animadverting upon Mr. Keay’. 
manner of giving “a weak invention of the 
enenry !” We think it would be more cop. 
sistent to return the paper to Norfolk, wit) 
a mind apparently divided betw:en events 
passing, and those which inevitably, in the 
posture of his affairs, at this time must take 
place, and a care that the contents of the 
paper found by Norfolk in his tent should 
be suppressed ; because, however contempti- 
ble they may be i in his eyes, they may not be 
so in those of his followers, who are likely te 
tind the paper ; whilst having his mind op 
matters of certainly greater importance to 
himself, he contemptuously puts aside tha: 
which may be magnified by the lesser minds 
ot others. Of the rest of the characters being 
sustained, as usual, ably and respectably, we 
have at present little to say. Mr. Popr’s 
King Henry is very good, though we do not 
think it one of his best. With Mrs. Glover, 
as the Queen, the audience sympathize much, 
We do not estimate Buckingham as a cha- 
racter in which Mr, Hotxanp is seen to 
advantage: there is a certain honesty about 
hin. which succeeds much better in declaim- 
ing against Reichard when disappointed of the 
reward, or rather bait, for his would-be 
villany. We recollect Miss Boyce in cha- 
racters better suited to her talents, thougl: 
we think her improved in this. Lady Anne 
should not be too easily won to the shame- 
less addresses of Richard. ‘Though last, not 
least, Mr. Rae pertorms Richmond with 
great spirit, and acknowledged merit. 








Mriginal jPoctryp. 


ANGER. 
Lines ad@ressed te a Young Lady, on sceing anotho 
in a Passion. 
Observe, with hasty step she goes, 
With eager and uneven gait ; 
That rising breast’s convulsive throes, 
Proclaim its troubled angry state. 
Ouly perceive that sparkling eve 
Peeping from ’veath its scowling lid } 
Extended now, it looks on high, 
Now downward cast, ’tis almost hid. 


With Anger, sure she is possest ! 
*Tis rage that raises up the brow ; 
"Vis discontent that heaves the breast, 
Aud brings the frowning forehead low. 
"Tis Anger thus — blest reason gone— - 
With tearful rage —illumes the tire! 
’Tis pride that lays the fuel on, 
And kindles this revengeful ire! 
Behold! that graceful form deform’ d,— 
That blooming countenance o’ercast ; 
That smile, the coldest might have warm « 
But now its pow’r— its charm — is past. 
Ah! ne’er let Anger’s ghastly grin 
Fix on those cheeks its hatetul line, 
Disturb the peace that dweils within — 
ast oi U hine 


April 1, 1818. R.F 
THE KIss. ' 
Oft had I wish’d on Delia’s cheek 
bo plant love’s sacred kiss ; 
Which might my passion fully spee Ks 
And pertect inake imy bliss. 
At length the happy moment canie— 
I fancied I was blest ; 
But, sad reverse! an increas’d flame 
Now rag’d within my breast. 
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Now, desp’rate grown, whene’er [ sce 
The cause of all my pain, 
I seek to find a remedy, 


By kissing her again. Henny. 
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STANZAS TO LAURA. 

WRITTEN IN MELANCHOLY MOMENTS. 
Iackney’d as is the tender theme. 

Of blissful love, life’s only beam, 
That dart’s unmingled joy, 

And bids me now for Laura’s shrine 
A subject stale employ— 

Youth twisting round our being’s line, 
Hails rapture’s fleeting gleam, 

And marks the fairwove visions shine ; 
Till woe and want at once ccmbine, 

‘To disenchant the dream. 


Forgive me, Laura, if the string, 

With trembling weakness, sadness bring, 
And banish mirth away ;— 

You know misfortune, yuu can spare 
The laugh-inciting lay ;— 

£ach blixs the tear of grief must share, 
And in the cup will fling 

The poison rank of heartsprung care, 
And all the train of pleasure tear, 

That dear to fancy cling. 
Yet love, if mutual, guiltless, pure, 

May pluck each pleasing bud secure, 
And leave the thorn behind ; 

But all too few the fate attain, 
This favour'd meed to find. 

So, o’er the surging blue wav'd main 
The thirst of wealth can lure ; 

And there how few the prize attain, 
While left the rest despair and pain, 

A watery grave their cure. 


Thoughts sach as these, a sigh may heave, 
And such as these, can joy believe, 
In vain may folly jeer ; 
Each step the pangs of sorrow wait, 
Attending on the bier. — . 
I fram’d a wreath, and now too late 
The blooming flowrets weave, 
Since half forgot to celebrate 
My Laura’s name, I antedate 
The woes that mem’ry grieve. 
Could I the shell of praise awake, 
And sorrow's charm aspiring break, 
To bear thy worth on high ; 
Vain were the deed, 
My brightest song, the subject would defy :— 
That task to Petrarch might belong, 
He would with rapture take, 
His melting love-notes would prolong, 
And think the worst, the greatest wrong, 
Thee ever to forsake. 
Is beauty’s gem so lightly priz’d, 
_ Or female truth so much despis’d, 
[hat scarce a barren line, 
Hath told of thee thy blushing grace, 
Or virtue such as thine ? 
These strains, O Laura, sighing trace 
The thoughts my heart devis’d ; 
_- en now, thy picture [ embrace ; 
E en now, the torm my tears detace ; 
Then be not, love, surpris’d. 
ARISTOXENUS. 
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HOW-D’YE-DO AND GOOD-BYE. 
One day Goon-nyr. met How-p’yr-po, 
fvo close to shun saluting ; 
But soon the rival Sisters flew 
From kissing to disputing. 
“6 ‘ ; ; 
Away!” says How-pye-po, “ your mien 
_Appals my cheerful nature, 
0 Raine 60 sad as your's is seen 
In Sorrow’s nomenclature. 





“ Whene’er 1 give one sunshine hour, 
\ eur cloud comes on to shade it: 
Where’er I plant one blooming tlowcr, 

Your mildew drops to fade it. 





} 


** Ere Ilow-p’yr-po has cheer’d each tongue 
To Hope's delightful measure, 
Goop-bye in Friendship’s ear has rung 
The knell of parting pleasure. 
* From sorrows past my chemic skill 
Draws smiles of consolation, 
Whilst you from present joy distil 
The tears of separation.” 
Goop-xye replied, “ Your statement’s true, 
And well your cause you've pleaded ; 
But pray who'd think of How-p’yr-vo, 
Uniess Goon-nye preceded ? 
‘* Without my prior influence, 
Could your's have ever flourish’d ? 
And can your hand one flow’r dispense 
But those my tears have nourish’d ? 


* How oft, if at the court of love 
Concealment be the fashion, 

When I{ow-p’ye-pvo has fail’d to move, 
Goop-Bye reveals the passion! 

** How oft, when Cupid’s fires decline, 
As ev’ry heart remembers, 

One sigh of mine, and ouly mine, 
Revives the dying embers! 

*« Go, bid the timid lover choose, 
And I'll resigu the charter, 

If he, for ten kind How-p’yr-po’s, 
One kind Goop-bye would. barter. 


** From love and friendship’s kindred source 
We both derive existence, 

And they would both lose half their force 
Without our joint assistance. 

‘* Tis well the world our merit knows, 
Since time (there’s no denying) 

Qne half in How-p’ye-poinG goes, 
And vother in Goon-byrinG.” 


as 


ANSWER TO A CHARADE IN NO. V. 


With erring track descends the Ratn ; 
The Aucients did the Bow retain ; 

‘The Almighty pledge remains secure, 
Through ‘Lime the Ratnvow shall endure. 














ON HEARING MISS MAREA S- CALLED 
‘aA VERY PROMISING YOUNG LADY.” 

I perfectly agree with what you say ; 

Alas! I’ve known her so betore to-day. 

Well,—and what then? Why, really, tis absurd, 

This girl of promise seldom keeps her word. 





ENIGMA. 
ATTRIBUTED TO LORD BYRON. 
"Iwas in ITeaven pronounc’d, and ’twas mutter’d 


in Hell, 
And Echo caught faintly the sound as it fell ; 
On the confines of Earth ’twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its presence confest ; 
"Twill be found in the sphere,when’tis riven asunder, 
Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder, 
’T was allotted to man trom his earliest breath, 
Attends at his birth, and awaits him in death, 
Presides o'er his happiness, honour, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth, 
In the heaps of the miser ’tis hoarded with care, 
Yet is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir: 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound, 
And, though unaspiring, with monarchs is crown’d : 
Without it, the soldier, the seaman, may roam ; 
But woe to the wretch who expels it from hoine : 
In the whispers of conscience its voice will be found, 
Nor even in the whirlwind of passion be drown’d : 
"Twill not sotten the heart ; but, tho’ deaf to the car, 
It will make it acutely and instantly hear: 
Yet in shade let it dwell, like a delicate flower ; 
Ah, breathe on it softly, it cies in an hour! 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several articles, which the Lditor had expected 
to sec in the late Number, were omitted at the 
press for want of room. 





In the present Number we have endeavoured to 
overcome a part of our arrears to our Corres- 
pondents. 

Communications often reach us too late to be 
taken any notice of in our current Number ; 
the large impression that we print requiring 
the completion of our Paper at an early day. 

A Second Edition of No. V, containing a Fac- 
Simile of the Hand-writing of Her late Royal 
Ifighness the Princess Charlotte of Saxe-Coburg, 
engraved on wood, is in the press. 

Our Second Number, containing a Copper-plate 
Eugraving of a Map of the North Pole, &e. is 
also reprinting. 

We fear that we must content ourselves with the 
‘* good wishes” of Lecror ; fur we cannot 
part with our invisibility. 

A Correspondent, who has sent us a poetical 
address *“* ‘To Fire,” is certainly emulous of 
matching Mr. Mathews’s song of * ‘Truisms :” 
he sings— 

“ Tire, oh! ’tis the warmest friend of man.” 


Another Correspondent offers us “ filthy lucre,”’ 
if we will but insert his dogerel! This seheme, 
for paying the toll-gate of Parnassus, is at least 
new to us, who are but apprentices in our lite- 
rary calling. We trust that we shall be always, 
ifnotlynx-eyed, at least disinterested, guardians 
of the holy bill. 

“« Epituphs” at a convenient oppertunity. Same 
other communications require the same answer. 

While some of our Correspondents reproach us. 
with our omission to particularize all the letters 
and enclosures that Come to us, others are dis- 
pleased that we allow so much space tor whet 
we do bestow on the writers. We think, that 
considering the number of coluums which our 
Paper comprises, we are at full liberty to employ 
some of them as we please, without disappoint. 
ing any fair expectation of our Readers. While 
we cheerfully prepare so spacious an edifice for 
our friends, surely we are not to be grudged a 
little corner of it, for any purpose connected 
with our duties, our pleasure, or our conve- 
uience. 

A Correspondent will understand that he has 
sulved only one of the Charades. 


In some copics of onr last, p, 82, col. 3, for. 
** filled my mind,” read * ’tiled my mind; ” 
p. 83, col. 1, 1. 1, tor ** determined to per- 
ceive,” read ‘“* determined mol to perceive ;” 
same page, col. 2, |. 16, for ‘* deed,” read 
“ dead;” p. 95, col. 2, 1. 36, for ** detini- 
tively,” read “ definitely.” 

A Monday Edition of this day’s Litrnary 
Journat will be published, under the Title 
of THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, Price 
NINEPENCE only, printed on Stamped 
Paper, aud sent into the Country rree oF 
PostaGFr. 

The contents of cach Number of the LITERARY 
CHRONICLE will be exactly similar to those 
of the corresponding Number of the Lirgrary 
Jounnat; and Subscribers to the former may 
complete their Sets by obtaining the past or 
any future Numbers of the latter. The Titles 
pages to the Volumes will give a uniformity to 
the whole; and we take this opportunity of 
stating, in answer to several Coriespondents, 
that it is our design to give ‘Title-pages and 
Indexes to the several Volumes of our Publi- 
cation. 

The Liverary Journat is already received ia 
weekly parcels by the principal Booksellers in 
nearly all the cousiderable Towns in the King- 
dom, and will, we trust, very speedily extend 
itself in a similar manner to all parts of the 
Kingdom. Wherever it is practicable for 
Subscribers to obtain the Literary Jounr- 
NAL, (that is, the unstamped edition,) they 
will, by so doing, pursue the plan most econo- 
nical to themselves, and moot to be desired by 








THE LITERARY JOURNAL. 
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us; and it is only to those in situations which 
co not admit of that mode of conveyance, that 
we recommend the Lirerary Curoniccr, 

Country Booksellers and others cam be supplied 
with the Lirrrary Jounnat, Price Srx- 
PENCE, in weekly parcels; and the four 
Numbers of each month will be forwarded 
with the Magazines by all Bookseilers in Loudon. 

Country Bovuksellers ani Newsvenders are re- 
quested to apply to the Publisher for parcels 
of our Prospectuses, which will be forwarded 
carriage free. 

Readers having friends abroad should be apprised, 
that our unstamped Paper may be sent, free of 
difficulty and expense, to the East and West 
Indies. It is known to be otherwise with 
Newspupers. ° 


én 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


APPEAL OF MURDER. 
This Day is Published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

An ARGUMENT for construing largely the 
Right of an Appellee of Murder to insist on Trial by 
Battle; and also for ABOLISIIING APPEALS: with 
Notes, and an Appendix, containing a Report of a 
Debate in the Hlouse of Commons, on a Clause for 
Abolishing the Appeal for Murder in the British North 
American Colonies, &c. &c. By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. 
Fb. A.S. Third Edition, enlarged. Illustrated by a 
Drawing of the time of Henry IITI., still preserved in 
the Record Office, in the Tower of London, representing 
a Jadicial Combat, fought on aa Appeal. 

‘« It seems an acute, vigorous, and spirited production ; 
replete with matter of curions research; and every where 
bespeaking a fearless independence of mind.” 

“« ‘That some change or other ought to be mare in the 
Law of Appeal, his Argument caunot fail to enforce on 
the mind of every unprejudiced reader ; and in this view, 
his Work seems to us very valuable.” 

Quarterly Review, February, 1318. 
If. 

Preparing for Publication, by the same Author, 

The HISTORY, REASON, and LAW of 
TRIAL by BATTLE; including an Expusition of the 
Nature of Appeals of Felony and Writs of Right; as also 
some Inquiry: into the Administration of Civil and 
Criminal Justice in Europe, during the Middle Ages, 
and into the Ancient end Modern Notions of Trial by 
Jury, and of the Theory of Evidence. 


Ilf. 
Speedily will be Published, 

ANTI-DUELLO ; or, The DUEL’S ANATO- 
MIE: a Treatise, in which is disenssed the Lawfulnesse 
and Unlawfulnesse of Single Combats: a Di-course 
wherein is discussed this Question, viz. Whether a 
Christian Magistrate may lawfully grant a Duell, for 
deciding of the matter, when the true author of some 
fact committed cannot eviden'ly be discovered? First 
priuted in the year 1632. With a Preface by the Editor ; 
aud an Appendix. 

IV. 

COLONIAL INSTITUTION, Xc. 
Spebaily will be Published, by Batwwinx, CRADOCK, 
and Joy, Patcruoster Row, 

A PROPOSAL for Establishing in London a 
New Philanthropical and Patriotic Institution, to be 
calld, THE PATRIOTIC METROPOLITAN COLO- 
NIAL INSTITUTION, for assisting new Settlers in Mis 
Majesty’s Colonies, and for enéouraging new Branches of 
Unlonial Trade ; a Proposal for establishing New and 
Vistinct Colonies for the Relief of the Half-Casts of 
tadia, and Mulattocs of the West Indies; a Postscript 
ow the Benefiis to be derived from Establishing Free 
Drawing-Schovis, and Schools of Chemistry and the 
Mathematics; and on other Means of Advancing the 
Natioual Indastry, Numbers, aod Greatness. By ©. 
A. KENDALL, Peg. FLAS, 





V. 
FREE DRAWING-SCIIOOLS. 
Speecily will bc Published, 


A PROPOSAL, &c. &c. for Establishing FREE 
DRAWING-SCHOOLS, for preparing Youth of both 
Sexes for the Mechanic Occupations, and other common 
Employments ; as, those of Carpentry, Smith’s Work, 
Building, Cabinet-Making, Turning, Carving, Coich- 
Making, Joining, Masonry, Wouse-Vainting, Weaving, 
Dress-Mahing, Flower-Making, Embroidering, Millinery, 
&c. &c. By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. F.A.S. 

*,* Free Drawing-Schools will be recommended, in 
this Publication, upon thee principles, among others: — 

I, That the Art of Drawing, like the Arts of Read- 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic, ought to be a branch of 
Common Education, because it can oftea enable its pos- 
sessor, either absolutely to get @ living, or else to rise 
in his condition of life; its use being indispensable in 
many ‘Trad.s and Empleyinents, and niore or less useful 
in all; and 

Il. That the true method of serving the Poor, is to 
increase their incans of serving themselves. 


ij 





This Day is Published, 

APICIUS REDIVIVUS ;. or, the COOK’S 
ORACLE: teaching Plain Cookery in Perfection; also 
the Art of Composing Soups, Sauces, and Flavouring 
Essences, is mide so clear and easy, by the Quantity of 
each Article being accurately stated by Weight and 
Measure, that every one may soon learn to Dress a 
Dinner, a3 well as the most expértenced Cook, with 
the utmost Economy. ‘The result of actual Experiments 
instituted in the Kitchen of a Physician, for the purpose 
of composing a Culinary Code for the Rational Epicure, 
and angincifting the Alimentary Enjoyment of Private 
Famities. 


Printed for Samnel Bagster, 15, Paternoster Row. 





This Dav is Published, price 5s. in one neat volume, 
with: Portraits of the Planets and Double Stars, 
the Third Edition of 
PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on TELE- 

SCOPES, OPERA-GLASSES, and SPECYIACLES. 

By W. Kircniner, M.D. 

Printed for Samuel Bagster, 15, Paternoster Row. 





This Day is Published, price oS. 6d., the Second - 
Edition of 

A NARRATIVE of the CONDUCT and 
ADVENTURES of HENRY FREDERICK MOON, 
a Native of Brighthelmstone, Sussex, and now under 
sentence Of imprisonment in Connecticut, in North 
America; containing an Account of his unparallelled 
Artifices, Impostures, Mechanical Ingennity, &ce. Kc, 
By WALTER BATYs, Esq. High Sheriff of King’s County, 
in New Branswick. With an Introductory Description 
of New Brunswick, and a Postscript, containing some 
Account of Caraboo, the late Female Impostor at Bristol. 

Priyted for Allman and Co., Princes-street, Hanover- 
square; and Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-court. 





Published Quarterly, by BALDWIN, CRADCCK, and 
Joy, in Royal Cctaro, price 8s. eash Number, with 
Ilates, 

The COLONIAL JOURNAL. 


———— 





The design of this Publication is to communicate and 
preserve every species of information concerning the 
Colonies; to promote their interests, political and com- 
merciil; to assist the inquiries of persons disposed to 
visit or settle in them; and generally to form a repertory 
and repository of Colonial tacts and observations. 

The utility of a Work to which the Colonial and Homey 
reader tay refer for every species of Colonial informa- 
tion, will not admit of dispute. In its pages, the ctrfous 
may seck for #ssistance on subjects of liberal inquiry ; 
the friend or relative, for mews of fainily interest or 
importange ; the inan whose thoughts are torned on 
visiting or cett!ing in the Colonics, for knowledge and 
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instruction appertaining to the business and fortunes ¢; 
his life; and, lastly, the politician, for those d ita whic), 
belong to the Colonial policy of the country, the pabjj, 
exp nditare on, and management of, the Colonies, th. 
Colonial laws and regulations; names of Colonial Ofticers, 
and extent and description of the Colonial establishments: 
as also to the trade and products of the Colonies, 
Nor are the general claims, with which, as it js pre. 
sumed, this Work is investe , confined to objects syle, 
national, political, or economical, but extended to thos. 
of even more universal attraction; the lov.rs of natare 
of botany, and of natnral history at large, will be grat 
fied by articles of these latter classes, which will form 
one of its constant departments. ‘The beauties or tie 
peculiarities of Local Scenery will be presented in gy. 
cessive numbers of the Colonial Jonroals; Animas, 
Piants, &c. (principally such as have not yet deen 
figured by any of the naturalists of Europe,) will be 
the subjects of the coloured engravings, Portraits, 
accompanied with Biographical Memvirs of digi. 
guished Persons in the Colonies, will be occasionally 
introduced ; and the Plates of the Colonial Journat yi! 
also sometimes be devoted to figures of Mechanic inven. 
tions, Maps, &c. 





Superior BOOKS for YOUNG PEOPLE, elegantly 
and uniformly printed in foolscap octaw, and 
Published by Tay Lon and WEssty, 93, I leet Stret 


1. CORRESPONDENCE between a 
MOTIER and her DAUGHIITER at SCHOOL. By 
Mrs. TAYLOR, of Ongar, and JANE TAYLOR. Second 
Edition, with a beautiful Frontispiece, 5s, boards. 

9, RACHEL. A Tale ; with Frontispicee, 
5s. boards. 

38. The BLIND MAN and his SON, a Tale; 
the FOUR FRIENDS, a Fable; aid a WORD for 
the GIPSIFS. Dediceted to Mr. MONTGOMERY; will 
a beautiful Frontispicce, 4s. 6d. boards. 


4. DISPLAY. A Tale. Vy Jane Taycor, 
Fifth Edition; with Frontispiece, 6s. boards. 

5. ESSAYS in RHYME, on Morals and 
Manners. By JANS TAYLOR, author of Display. Third 
Edition, 6s. boards. 

6. MATERNAL SOLICITUDE for 4 
DAUGIITER’S BEST INTERESTS, Py Mrs. TayLor, 
of Ongir. Sixth Edition, with Frontispiece, 53. boards. 

7. PRACTICAL IfNTS to YOUNG 
FEMALES, on the Puties of a Wife, a Mother, aul 
a Mivtréss of a Family. By Mrs. TAYLOR, of Ongar. 
Sixth Edition, with [: ontispiece, 53. boards. 

8. The COUNSELS of a FATHER, in Four 
Letters of Sir Matthew Male to his Children ; with ¢ 
New Memoir, and a Portrait of the Author, 93. boards. 

9. A LELTER of ADVICE to his GRAND- 
CHILDREN, by Sir Matthew Hale; now just publisht, 
with a Portrait, 4s. 6d. boards. 

10. A MOTHER'S ADVICE to her ABSENT 
DAUGHTERS, By Lady PENNINGTON. Eighth Eo 
with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. boards. 

11. LETTERS from an ELDER 
YOUNGER BROTHER, on the Conduct to be sth 
sued in Life. By WiLtiaAM Tlussty. ‘Lhird Edition, 
2 vols. with Fontispicce, 9s. boards. 

*,* An EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of the best Modern 
Works, and of Looks for YOUNG ProrLe, elec) 
bound, and adapted for i RESENTS of 189 toe teh EP 
tion, is on Sale «t LayLor and HESssty 8,9 sad 
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J. ALU VES, Greville Street, ‘ p-. 
A, CURISTIBE, 362, Strand, (tue fron ¥ LL 
Change); ELE. WILSON, 88, aad J. Ci1Ars 4) 
98, Cornhill; where all communications (pos! pee’ 
will be received. 
e shew 


Subscribers are respectful e ed to gi¥ 
[Subscribe are respectfully request es 


ORDENS to day Bookseller or Newsvender cel 
to their own places of residence. } 


(PRICE SIXPENCE.) 





